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REPORT 


ON THE 

PEGIJ TEAK FORESTS. 


MEMORAJTOUM : PROGRESS REPORT OP THE PEGU 
FORESTS FOR 1857—1858. 

The Teak producing tracts of the country have boon divided into 
six luaiu di\dsions, in which the killing and felling of trees is cariicd 
on in a turnus of twenty-four years, one-fourbh of the available I. class 
trees being killed annually in one of the six divisions. 

At the end of this turnus of twenty-fom* years, the trees of tho II. 
class >vill have taken the place of the I. class. 

2. The operation of selecting the trees to bo killed and of 
girdling them, forms the principal portion of tho forest work for every 
dry season, and has hitherto been done under the personal supervision 
of the Superintendent. 

Tho under-mentioned timber has been girdled : 

In the dry season of 1857, in the 1st division (Tharrawaddio 
forest), 50,018 trees above 6' in girth. 

Ditto, 2nd division (Eastern Promo forests), 35,859 ^itto. ^ 

Ditto, 1858, 4-th division (Southern forests), 44,272 ditto,. 7' in gii'th. 

3. All six divisions are not equally rich in Tealcj'but 7,20,000 
trees may bo considered as the mimmum amount of I. class trees, i. o. 
of 0' girth and above, t' ‘ 
and that •Nvill have to 
average antmabfeupply 
the forests, tli^tiis,^ if a 


Hat are.,easuy onougn accessible to be removed, 
be girdled uptto Jb^Kyear l§80)Arding arf 
of 397600 Jogs, ifgi|fi|^nt moans"^' wdrkino*’ 
sufficnlHi^^mbor p^i;||^jhaiits>f)Jfl b|.]^tained! 
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4, The operation of selecting the trees to ho girdled has in 1858 
been improved^ in so far, that only the largest trees arc now ialccn, 
which accounts for the larger girth of the trees girdled in 1858. 

5. Tlic operation of bringing domi the timber through forest 
contractors, under the supervision of the officers of the Department, 
has answered beyond expectation, ns far ns the number of logs brought 
down, is concerned. 

The number of logs brought down to the different receiving 
stations, was in 

1856- 57 22,738 logs. 

1857- 58 18,117 logs. 

The larger amount of the first year is explained by the circum- 
stance, that there were many logs ready cut in the forests, and partly 
dragged to the waterway. 

At the same time the timber of 1857-58 has been larger than 
that of 1856-57. 

All this timber is old, seasoned timber, cither Nathat or girdled 
before the British occupation. Its vnluo does not consist in its size, 
nor is it generally very straight j but it is thoroughly seasoned, many of 
the trees having been dead for more than twenty years. 

6. The forest contractors were in the fii’st year a very mixed 
set. No other parties coming forward, subordinates of the Depart- 
ment had, in many instances, to be charged with the work. 

This mode, however, was abandoned ns soon ns practicable, and 
numerous foresters (Thit Goungs) Karens, Burmans, and Taleins, have 
come over from Maubnein and the Karenee country, with their elephants. 
These men generally drag the large logs only by their elephants, 
leaving the small timber to the inhabitants of the district, who 
employ their buffaloes under an arrangement witlx the main contractors; 
The percentage allowed to the latter in these cases is generally five 
per cent._ and does not exceed ten. For the rafting and floating of the 
Jogs to the place of delivery, inhabitants of the district arc> employed 
almost exclusively. 

• 1 • 'But besides the foreign forest contractors, a number of the inhabi- 
tants of 'the, district, both^Burmans and Karens, have come forward, 
..purchased; ;pr hired -el^lihants, and ,taken‘ oontractsi Every thing is 
'done4n‘ order to enodurage such parfes where practicable. 
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Myookes and Thugeos of districts, as a general rule, do not engage 
in suck contracts, but their sons and nophews frequently do. ' It is to 
be expected that before long many of the villages in the interior of 
Pegu wiU possess their elephants, as is the case in the Attaran, 
Thoungyeen, and other districts of the Tenasserim Pro\'incos. It may 
then be possible in certain tracts to dispense altogether with the sys- 
tem of contracts and advances, and to let each village bring down 
the timber from its adjoining forest tracts. The immediate adoption 
of this mode has been suggested for the Tharrawaddio district, but 
would, in the present state of things, lead to no result. 

7. The system of giving advances to forest contractors has not 
yet been done away with. To contractors who do not take advances 
until shortly before their timber is delivered, a small addition to the 
rates for their timber is granted. 

But money is so dear at Rangoon that at present the amount 
of timber brought down by a contractor is almost proportionate to the 
amount of advances given to him. 

The principal improvement in the working of the forests is the 
concentration of our operations at Rangoon. 

In 1856-57. only 3,242 logs were delivered at Rangoon. 

„ 19,496 logs at other stations. 

In 1857-58, ,, 4,097 logs at Rangoon. 

,, 14,020 logs at other stations. 

This required the employment of other parties for the floating 
of the timber to Rangoon, thus causing the loss of timber and compli- 
cating tho accounts. 

In 1 858-59 only a portion of the Promo timber will bo delivered 
at that station. All the timber from Toungoo and other forests will go 
direct to Rangoon, with exception of such logs as may here and there 
be required for local consumption. 

8. The sales of timber have not been so satisfactoiy as was 
anticipated. The proportion of small pieces (tho inheritance of the 
wasteful mode of working in the Burmese times) was too large foi*. 
lofcai consumption, the number of pm’ohasers for export or ship build- 
ing was limited, and the prices cohsequently low. This has been the 
cause of the decrease iii tho yevonue-of.the-*Porest Department.’^ ' 

The number of logs S(fld';in-,1856-57 was\297'; amOunt realize^ 
Rs. 75"264!.0.9. 
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The nnmber of logs sold in 1857-58 was 16,261 j amount realized 
Es. 1,12,054-10-2. 

The largo nnmbor of timber on band (unsold) consists of Tonngoo 
timber, which requires one and sometimes two years to be floated 
through the creeks to Eangoon, and of timber from the other districts, 
which was kept back by the Superintendent on account of the low state 
of the market. 

Eangoon does not yet, it would appear, oSer those facilities to 
exporters of timber or ship-builders which, Maulmein presents. The 
number of timber yards in working order is small. Eangoon sa^vj’ers 
are even more unsteady than those of Maulmein, and it is thus difficult 
in a short time to convert large quantities of round timber into the 
shapes required for shipping. 

An attempt has been made to meet some of these difficulties 
by permitting the sawing up of timber on the grounds of the Govern- 
ment timber depot, under certain conditions and against payment of 
rent. 

9. The measm-es for the protection of the Teak in the forests 
are progressing satisfactorily. 

Tho forest rules are known and, in general, observed through- 
out the countiy. 

Teak trees and Teak timber are no longer the objects of wanton 
destruction ; and tho consequence is the springing up every where of 
young Teak in much larger numbers than the inhabitants wmember 
having ever seen before. 

Toungyas are now, as a rule, formed on spots without Teak, and 
the complaints which were loud in the first year after publication of 
tho rules, have subsided. No villagers have left the country on 
account of the rules. No person has been punished by the Supeiin- 
tondont on account of injury done to Teak by Toungyas or other-' 
wise. . ' • 

10. The operations for the improvement of the growth of Teak 
have principally consisted in— - 

1st. Cutting away of creepers. This operation ensru’es a straight 
growth to the tree, and has been carried on, on a large scale in 
those districts where the .operation of girdling has been performed. 
Every Teak, tree, large*dr binall, within ^sight of tho workmen-employed 
in girdling,.has been fi-eed of creepers.;' •'Besides this process of clear- 
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ing on a largo scale, oacli of the local Goungways is employed in 
cai'rying on this work in his district. 

2nd. .Protecting Teak timber in the forests, and young Teak 
ti’ees, from fire by clearing a sufficient space round them from dry 
weeds and brashwoods. 

■ 3rd. Girdling of such other trees as interfere ^vith the growth 
of young Teak. 

11 . Plantations on a small scale (not exceeding one acre in size) 
have been established in the forests themselves by the local Goung- 
ways. It has been made their duty to establish annually one 
plantation of this kind. 

It has not' yet been possible to induce villager’s to sow Teak 
in their Toungyas, and thus to rear Teak forests instead of tho 
impenetrable wilderness. This, if the people can ever be brought to 
do it, is lilcely to become the most efficient mode of planting Teak in 
this coimtry. 

The experimental plantation at Promo on tho banks of tho 
Irrawaddie was established in May 1857. Its size is limited, tho 
ground which it is intended to cover with Teak, being only 73 acres. It 
cannot bo desirable, artificially to raise largo forests in a country where 
the pi’ico of labor is so high. 

Tho principal object of this plantation is to afford an opportunity 
of studying throughout the year tho gi’owth of Teak in localities of 
easy access, and yet not distant from the oiiginal habitat of tho ti’eo. 

Tho Teak which was so^vn in one part of tho plantation Avith a 
view not to bo transplanted has sprung up w'^oU, but has suffered from 
fire dming tho dry season of 1858. 

Tlio nursery on which tho seedlings Avere raised for transplanta- 
tion has succeeded well. 'About 40,000 seedlings were raised, Avhich 
are being transplanted during the rainy season of 1858. 

(Signed) D. BRANDIS, 

Sujpdt. of Forests in Pegu and Tenasserim. 

Rangoon, -j 

The lOth Saptemher, 1858. J 
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RBPOET ON THE PE&U FORESTS FOR 1858—1859, 

Dated Rakgoon, 7th Jdlt, 1859. 

Since the whole of the forests of the Pegu, Tenasseriru and 

Martaban Provinces were united under 
PMSMt esfent'of f he Pcga Section charge, it has become necessary, 

in order to facilitate the administra- 
tion of these very extensive tracts, to incorporate with the Pegu 
section those forests of the Martaban Province, that are situated in 
the valley of the Sittang river and its feeders. 

For in the dividing of the forests natural boundaries must of 
necessity be observed. Forests situated in the same valley and whose 
timber has the same outlet must be worked according to the same 
principles, and the subordinates employed in the same must be 
trained to the same routine of business. Thus the forests of the 
Pegu section at present consist of the whole of the Sittang, Irra- 
waddy and Southern Forests. 

A certain portion of the receipts and disbursements of the Pegu 
section, proportionate to the quantity of timber brought down from 
the Martaban forests during the year, will annually be credited aud 
debited to the revenue of the Martaban Province, but the progress 
of the technical operations of the Department must be recorded in the 
report on the Pegu Forests, whether the operations have been conduct- 
ed in the Martaban section of those forests or not. 

This extension of the forests belonging to the Pegu section has 
rendered necessary a slight change in the established divisions. The 
5th division comprehends now the whole of the forests on the west 
side of the Sittang valley, and the 6th those on the east. 

2. The operation of selecting the trees to be killed, and of 

girdling them, has this year been 
Frorision made for the euppIt of j i. j • i-i t • • -r. 

Teak in future years. conaucted m the 6th division. It was 

commenced under the supervision of 
_ the Superintendent himself, and afterwards, during his tour through 
''the M&rtaban and Tenasserim forests, continued by the Assistant for 
tho.Sittang forests, he having been longest in the Department, and being 
best acquainted with the technical part of the work. 

All hssistants and as many Subordinates as could bo spared from 
other parts of thfa /province, had -been assembled in the forests of tho 
6th dirision, and' were employed in 'the work : thus an opportunity 
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was afforded them of becoming acquainted with the mode of carrying 
on the operations. 

The result has been less successful than in former years, only 
* VMo letter from Commissioner 

Pegu, doted 9th Sepiembor, 1859, girdled, making a total of 1,41,000 

trees girdled within the three last 
years. This is attributable to the foUotving reasons : 

1st. On account of the extraordinary unhealthiness of the season. 
The greater portion of the native subordinates was disabled by fever 
and dysentery before two months had elapsed, and the Assistant 
in charge of the work was liimself suffering from repeated and severe 
attacks of the same complaints during neai’ly the whole time of his 
stay in the forests. 

2nd. Tho want of funds in the Toungoo Treasmy, which render- 
ed it necessary repeatedly to send away the coolies after they liad 
commenced work in a now locality. 

8rd. The comparative scarcity of Teak in tho forests of the 6th 
division, which can hardly bo said to contain more than half tho 
number of trees in one of the other divisions. 


3. The standard size of the trees girdled has again been raised. 

Only trees above 8' 3" in girth have 
ling. killed, tho girth being 

measured as always at 6' from the 
ground. This is an improvement of importance, as it will considerably 
enliance the value of the timber brought down, core being taken to 
kill such trees only as are perfectly sound. 

*4. The number of logs brought in from the forests this year 

has been less than in either 
of tho two foregoing years 
(see statement on the mai-- 
gin). 

This was not unexpected. , 
The timber left in and near ’ 
the forests at tho time of, tho 
British ocoupation,.jand out of • 
which, before thq.-iyprking of 
the forests, on Government 
account .coinmonded, 47,1,18 
logs Iiad already been removed. 


♦ No. of logs brought down from tho Pegu 
forests since the occupation of the Province. 

Tears. No. of Potal. 
Logs. 


No. of Logs 


brought'! 
private ( 


1SS4.es 20,724 


parties before the ^ 1855-56 22,896 
close of tho forests j 


3,499 


and passed for duty J 185G>57 

No. of' Iioga brought 

down on &ovornmeiit 

account in 1856 57 22,733 

Ditto ditto in 1857-58 18,117 

Ditto ditto in 1858-59 14,704 


47,118 


55,649 


Total No. of Logs removed from (ho 

Pegu forcstB siuco 1st May, 1834 v.. 102,707, 

or Cl,6t9 Tons. 
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is graduolly becoming scaroo. At first SQcli timber only was removed 
as could' bo brouglit without much difficulty ; but every log brought 
away now has to be dragged for considerable distances, often many 
miles, before a water-way is reached ; yet ns the number of logs 
decreases, their size and value increase. 

Only a few hundreds of the 4,500 trees girdled by Dr. McClelland’s 
orders in the Southern Forests are included in the 55,049 logs shown 
above : the remainder were all girdled in the Burmese time. It could 
scarcely be expected that the quantity of old seasoned timber available 
from the Pegu Forests would be so considerable. 

The new girdled timber of the 1st division (Tharawaddee Forests, 
girdled in dry season 1857,) will (mth the exception of a few from 
the Minhla Forest) not be brought do^vn and sold till the autumn 
of 1860. The year 1859-60 therefore cannot be expected to yield a 
veiy large revenue. This sacrifice of an immediate rotum has been 
made in order to ensui-e the binning do^vn of only perfectly seasoned 
timber on Government account. 

No tree will be felled unless it has been standing killed for three 
full years, and a large portion will be allowed to stand four years or oven 
longer. 

5. The endeavour to concentrate as much as possible the work 

of receiving, collecting, classifying and selling the timber at Bangoon 

has progressed favorably. Nearly two- 

irwt “to Bo*agoo‘n”’'’ni” ^irds of tho total amount were deliver- 

adruntoges of thu plan and measures EangOOn during 1858-59, US 

taken to obviate them. ° or 

appears from the statement on margin. 


at 


Only small quantities are at present kept back at Prome, Touugoo 

and other stations in the interior, 
Ko. of logs delivered from tbe forests ^ demand for local 



Bongoon. 

Other 

places. 

Total. 

1856-S7, 

3,212 

19,49G 

22,738 

1857-58, 

1,097 

14,020 

18,117 

1858 69, 

9,724 

6,0/0 

14,794 

. - • 


Kotal 




consumption. 

The advantages of this plan are, 
simplification of the accounts, and 
obviation of the loss of timber for 
wliich payment has already been 
made. The principal disadvantage 
consists in the propensity of most 
Bmmans' and many Enreus who 
engage in business, to.swindling. 
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It fx’equently happens that, long after all accounts are settled with 
a forest contractor for the timber ho has brought down^ his ^Vorklnen 
appear, and declare that they have not received any payment for the 
cutting, dragging and floatuig of tliis timber. 

Such fraudulent proceedings might bo offcotually avoided by 
abandoning tho system of contracts altogether, that is, by taking 
charge of the logs from the parties who have cut them, and paying 
them on tho spot for the work done, then paying separately for tho 
dragging, and in tho same manner for tho floating of tho logs. 

But this is impracticable ; for payments would havo to bo made, 
and timber taken charge of, in all parts of tho province simidtano- 
'ously. 

In order to chock those swindling propensities of forest con- 
tractors, a rule has been inserted in tho new general forest rules, 
rendering such parties as attempt to defraud their workmen of thou* 
due wages hablo to punishment. 

It is, hoAvover, to bo hoped that this practice will gradually bo 
rooted out by means of a strict observance of a principle Avhich has 
repeatedly been represented as an unjust one. After tho term of a forest 
contract has expired, all timber not actually debverod, is considered as 
reverting to the Forest Department, whether it may have been left in tlie 
foi’ests or abandoned on its way down, and the contractor is not entitled 
to any compensation for tho labour or money expended in bringing tho 
timber to the place AvhOi'e it was left. 

And BO intricate is the nature of tho work, that owing to tho 
sudden fall of the water or to other unforeseen circumstances, a 
certain amount of timber is annually left in tho forests, or on the way 
between them and tho place of delivery. 

The contractor is thus obliged cither to give up a considerable 
amount of Avork aheady done, Avith tho expenses inomTcd, or to apply 
for a new contract for the next year, Avhich is of course never 
granted to a man Avho has been found to swindle at tho expense of his 
Avorkmen. 



Besult of (lio Timber sali^. 
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The compnrntive results of tlio timber sales of the last 

llirco years are 
as follows^ (see 
margin). 

T1)0 statemeut 
sbou'S ilio great 
inflaonco of the 
price of timber 
on the Eevenno 
of the Depart- 
ment. For nl- 
thongli noitljcr* 
size nor quality 


Year. 

No. of 
Logs 
cold. 

No. of 
Tons. 

Amount 

renlized. 

Arerngo 
nmount 
per Iiog. 

O.g 

M 0 

*S W 
O.S 

e> o 

Average ntnount rea- 
lized per ton. 

18SG-67, 

8.297 

6,893 

76,261 

0 

9 

s 

1 

0 

36 

12 

0 

0 

1857-58, 

16,281 

7,846 

1,12,06 1 

10 

2 

6 

11 

0 

•21 

14 

0 

0 

1858-69, 

20,661 

14,617 

3.76.923 

6 

J 

18 

4 

0 

35 

26 

0 

0 

tEotol, 

45,119 

28,356 

6,63,212 

1 

1 

12 

7 

_ 

0 

31 

17 

0 

_ 

0 


oneo were left, gnnio for tllO 

three years in question, the difference was by no moans proportionate 
to the great variations in the average amount realised. 

The canso of these uncontrollable fluctuations of the timber revenue 
is also shown in Statement No. 2, which exliibits the amount rcaliKod 
• (Length from 30'-36' miadlo foP 2 clftsses of logs. Doogics* and 
girth from 6'— 8', Loozm'S (18' — 25’ long j middle gu’th 

from 5' — S'). 

It is of interest to compare the average rates realized, vrith the 
average amount expended per log for the timber brought in during 

tho last three years. The 
statement annexed only 
exhibits tho timber ex- 
penses or tho amounts 
paid for cutting, dragging 
floating, watching, drag- 
ging up, and selling the 
logs : in other words, only 
those expenses wliich .iro 
connected with the pre- 
sent plan of working tho 


Tears. 

Timber 

Expenses. 

lio. of logs 
brought 
down. 

Arerngo 
expenses 
per Log. 

18S6-57, 

1,14,746 8 8 

22,738 

6 0 0 

1867-68, 

1,28,993 3 4 

18,117 

7 10 

1868-59, 

1,26,189 14 6 

14,701 

8 8 0 

Miscellaneous 

3,69,934 10 6 

55,649 

6 10 0 

Expenditure, 

2,40,646 0 9 

66,649 

4 5 0 

Total, 

6,10,480 11 3 

56,649 

10 16 0 


forests on Government account. • 


The profit on- the sales, after deducting the expenses incurred, has 
been, for Gie threp-yWrs in quoataon, RSr'^2.7, Rs., 6-10 and Es. 5-13 
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per log. But tho greater part of this is absorbed by the Miscel- 
laneous Expenditm’e, amounting for the whole period to 39*39 per 

TimborExpensos, ...Es. 6 10 0 expenditure inOUT- 

Miscellanoons do i. 4 6 0 red. 'This then takes away another 

Profitdo/ 18 0 n. 1 

leaving as clear profit only one 

Es. 12 7 0 j,Qpgg jjjj^ eight annas per log. To 
this, however, must bo added the whole of the miscellaneous revenue, 
amounting within the three years to Rs. 34,300-10-6. 

This result of tho operations of the Department is so insignificant, 
that if there were no certain prospect of improvement in future years, 
the question might well be considered, whether the advantages gained 
by tho preservation and increase of the Teak in the forests, appear 
important enough to justify the continuation of tho Forest Department 
in Burmah. 

But it must not be forgotten that tho first years of this undertak- 
ing are necessarily the least favorable as regards results, because we 
ai’o limited to a constantly decreasing supply of timber of small size 
and inferior quality, and that when the new seasoned timber is brought 
to market, there will be foimd a considerable increase both in the 
number and size of the logs. At the same time the new girdled logs 
will, in most cases, bo more easily accessible, and hence tho rates that 
will have to be paid for their removal are not likely to be increased. 

We are therefore not justified from tho results of the fii-st three 
years in drawing a conclusion as to what may be reasonably expected as 
tho result of this new stage in our operations, the first effects of which 
win only bo seen in 1860-61. 

7. But there are numerous modes by which the revenue can 

improvoments to bo introducod in gradually increased, and the use- 
tho working of the forests. fulness of the Department augmented. 

Not to mention works of a larger extent : as the removal of obstruc- 
tions in the streams that form the channels for floating the timber 
from tho forests (sufficiently discussed in former reports,) a few improve- 
ments on a smaller scale, but yet of great importance, may here be 
mentioned. • ' •: 

If tho present system of working the forests on Government 
.account is persevered in, the squaring of the logs in the forests and 
the cutting of planksy so to facilitate* the’, removal of "timber from 
places difficult of access, gradually be-intrbdutetedjj-firdt ns an experi- 
ment entrusted only to such forest contractors . ah have been in con- 
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noction ■mth tlic Dcpnrtmont for a number of years ami hare shown 
thomsolves active and w'orthy of trust. 

The use of sling carts on even ground, and of iron drags on the 
lulls to diminish tho friction and avoid tho stoppage of logs by small 
impediments, further the uso of tho saw in felling trees, must be in- 
troduced, as soon ns practicable. 

A systematic mode of cutting crooks will also have to bo adopted, 
as a supply of good choular timber is a " conditio sine qua non” for 
a ship building and timber exporting place ; and tho Pegu forests 
abound in excellent material for this pmposc — tho heads of trees felled 
long ago and lai’go branches, in many parts, actually stro^Ying tho 
forests. 


Another point of great importance is tho brining down of sea- 
soned timber of oilier kinds. Tho plan proposed is, to bring down 
logs of such kinds only as are likely to afford valuable material for 
vajions purposes. A list thoreforo has been drawn itp, containing 
the moro valuable forest trees of Pegu, and a few hundred trees 
of each kind and of suitable sizes have this dry season been girdled 
in tho different forests of tho province. Tho logs, when seasoned, ^vill 
be brought down to Eangoon and sold by public auction. This, al- 
though in tho beginning it is moro likely to bo a cause of expenditure 
than a source of revenue, -will servo gradually to ascertain the ’real 
value of other kinds of timber for practic.'vl puiposcs. 

It is not expected that tho uso of Teak will be diminished by tho 
introduction of other kinds of wood, but there are many objects for 
which Tealc timber is less suitable, as for oars, furniture, cannng, 
carriage building, &c., &c., and it is this that has been kept in view 
in the selection of the Afferent kinds of trees to bo brought down. 

The first timber that will thus be sold ^vill bo the trees girdled 
by Dr. McClelland in the Magazee forests. 

8. The measures taken for tho protection and impi-ovcment of 


Heasnrea taken for the protection 
, and improrement of the forests. 


Teak in tlio forests are progressing 
favorably. 


• • Ithas, however, been necessary, in accordance with the forest rules 

to exempt several largo tracts of mountmns east of Toungoo from the 


pperatiem' of those rules which are liable to place a restriction npon 
■ Toungya cultivation, 'i^ffiese 'regions are inliabited by Karens, and 
comparatively densely’’ peopled. These Karens do not, like those 
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scattered about on tbo Mils between tbo Sittong and Irrawaddie val- 
leys, select tbe localities for tboir Toungyas at random Here and 
there in the original forest, shifting the site of their village almost 
every year, but, compelled by the limited space at their disposal, and 
further induced by the betel gardens they have planted, they are 
more steady in their habits, and have actually arrived at sometMng 
like a regular system of rotation, each Toungya being left to lie fallow 
for 3 or 4 years, after wMoh time the jungle is again cut and burnt, 
and paddy so^vn. 

A large portion of these mountainous tracts thus under perma- 
nent Toungya ' cultivation, has, in, former years, been covered with 
valuable Teak forests, and numerous Teak trees, though with their 
branches lopped every third year, in order to increase the otherwise 
scanty materials for burning, are still to be found in every one of these 
fields. • ' 

t 

If the rules prohibiting the cutting of a Toungya on a locality 
with more than 60 Teak trees were here to be enforced, the inhabitants 
would have no alternative but to starve or leave the country. 

Fortunately, however, the mountains on which Teak here grows, 
rising as they do to a height of 2700', and the valleys between, being 
deep, narrow, rocky and tortuous, present so many difficulties to the 
bringing away of timber, that permission (according to Rule XI.) for 
cutting Toungyas may be granted without violation of the forest rules. 

Regarding the measures that are being carried on for the exten- 
sion and improvement of tho forests, it may not be out of place, to 
repeat what has been stated in former reports, viz. that they are of 
necessity of a different nature froin those adopted in Europe. Few 
persons that take an interest in forests can be persuaded that plant- 
ing and praoing are not measures of the first importance, in the Teak 
forests of British Burmah. The fact is, tha-t in almost every forest, 
seedlings are springing up abundantly and that tho danger from 
jvmglofiro to which young Teak is exposed everywhere, is so great, 
that time, labour and money are more advantageously expended, in 
protecting tho seedlings that spring up by themselves, than in plant- 
ing new ones. Yet there are exceptional cases. 

Thus, in the canying on of those operations, .the object, of wMch 
is tho consolidation of limited tracts in every/orest district now only 
. in part covered with Teak, .and situated closd/t'O a jraterway,^ sowing 
and planting ^vill bo unavoidable. 
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Tho caso as regards pruning is similar. All trees, if grouing on 
suitable soil, and that liavo any tendency to straight growth, gradually 
clear themselves more or less of their lower’ branches, and form a 
straight undivided stem, provided they are growing up close to each 
other, for they are likely to straggle when isolated. 

Teak possesses this property, common to most forest trees, in 
0 , remarkable degree. Teak trees therefore, as a rule, have straight 
and tall stems j for they almost invariably gi*ow up close together, or 
mmed with other ti'ces. An irregular mode of gi’owth, liowovcr, is 
frequently caused by other circumstances, most commonly by their 
being attacked by creepers, which in some forests aro found attached 
to one-third or more of tho larger trees. A bamboo overhanging 
a young tree, or the shade of any larger tree too close to it, or other 
causes of a similar nature, have frequently tho same effect. 

Before correcting tho growth of tho tree by pruning therefore, 
we must first remove these causes of irregular growth, and when this 
is done, it is generally found that nature manages host •without our 
aid, one of the side branches for instance taking tho lend, in caso tho 
top should have been choked, or otherwise injured. 

These operations, viz. the clearing of a snlficient spneo round 
young Teak trees, so as to protect them from fire, tho cutting away 
of creepers, as well as bamboos and other trees interfering with tho 
growth of Teak, have been carried on annually, and tho result is 
she'wn in tho statement annexed. 

9. The conducting of these operations on a much larger scale, 
Training of tho local forest subot- and the Carrying out of tho improvo- 

Vido iictter from Commissioner, Fegu, MEnts in the working of the forests 
dated stli September 1859, Ho. 157. enumerated above, aro duties which 

must now devolve on the Assistants, at Rangoon, Tonngoo and Promo, 
each of whom has the separate charge of one-third of tho Pogn sec- 
tion of the forests. To the end of 1858, with but occasional excep- 
tions, the Superintendent himself has been the only ofiBcer who has 
been actually employed in the forests for any length of time and who 
' could attend to the technical part of tho work. The officers in charge 
of the Forest Department at Tonngoo and Prome have been prevented 
by their other public duties as Deputy or Assistant Oommissionor to 
lend their aid in tliis work. 

During tliis- time"-theref<^ro tho measures hero .alluded to, could 
only be conducted hero .pud. tWe, and tho Gaining of the local sub- 
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ordinates could only bo attempted to a very limited extent, for tbe 
large area over wbicb tbe Pegu forests ai*e spread (7312 square miles), 
and tbe great distances of tbe different tracts from cacb other, bas 
rendered it impossible to Conduct tbe work in more than one or two 
of tbe six divisions at a time. 

But tbe success of tbe Department, both in tbe measures taken 
for working and for protecting and improving tbe forests will, in a 
great measure, depend on tbe degree of training to tbeir work, wbicb 
tbe local subordinates, forest Goungs and forest Goung^vays, may 
receive. 

That it is not impossible to exercise a salutary influence over tbe 
development of tbeir mental faculties and tbeir energies, was seen in 
a remarkable degree in tbe work of girdling dming tbe last season. 

Tbe Goungs and Goungways of tbe Southern and Tbarawaddie- 
forests, who bad been employed under tbe Superintendent in conduct- 
ing tbe girdling and other forest work in 1857 and 1858 wore found 
useful, sharp and active,- whereas those of other parts were dull and 
comparatively useless. 

The appointment of these local subordinate oflGicors on compara- 
tively small pay, each of whom 
has bis separate forest distiicts 
(in wbicb bo was bom and bi*cd) 
to attend to, has been one of tbe 
most important and beneficial 
measures of the administration 
of the first Superintendent of 
the Pegu Forests, Dr. McClelland, 
and if it should ever appear that 
the measures taken for working 
tbe forests, and for tbeir protection and improvement, are successful, 
a large share of tbe credit ■svill be due to that ofiScer who, in tbe 
midst of all tbe difficulties of a commencement, bas laid down a sound 
basis upon wbicb any reasonable system might be built -with safety 
and advantage. • 

(Signed) D. BEANDIS, 

Siiperintoident of Forests in Pegu a/nd Tenassmm. •' 



1 ^ 0 , of goung- 
ways on pay 
varying from 
15 to 40 
Rupees por 
moiitlu 

No. of 
goungways 
on 10 Ru- 
poos. 

Bangoon, 

8 

IB 

Promo, 

3 

17 

Tounglioo, 

V * 

2 

13' 

Total, 

8.. 

CO 
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No. 1. 


$Statcment cf Timher received and dis 2 mecl of from Pogn Forosfg on 
account of the Forest Dqjartmcnt front, May, 1850 to. 50th 
April, 1859. 


Ajirivam. 

No. of Logs Kecoived from tho Forests in 1856-57, 
„ „ Drift Timber received from sea sboro 

and other places, 


No. 

22,226 

512 


„ „ Received fram tbo Forests in 1857-58, 17,882 

„ „ Drift Timber received fi‘om sea slioro 

and other places, 235 


„ „ Received from the Forests in 1858-59, 

„ „ Drift Timber received from sea shore 

and other places; 

Memo. 

Drift Timber restored to claimants, 438 logs. 
Timber lost, but afterwards recover- 
ed as Drift Timber, 1,667 „ 

Old Diift and unclaimed Timber, . . . 540 „ 


12,896 

1,898 


Total. 


22,738 

18,117 


14,794. 


Total of Drift Timber 1856-57,... 

„ „ „ 1857-58,... [ 2,645 „ 

„ „ „ 1858-59,... 3 

Total Logs, 55,649 


Disposal. No. Total. 

No. of Logs Sold in 1856-57, .' 8,297 

„ „ Sold in 1857-58, ; 16,261 

„ „ Sold in 1858-59, 20,561 


„ Expended for works at Rangoon, Tim- 
ber Department, 888 

„ Ditto for Prome ditto, 282 

„ Ditto for Toungoo ditto, 54 


„ „ Of Drift Timber delivered to claimants 

on their proving ilieir ownership / 

thereto, 4-38 

„ ,, Lost in 1856-67 & 1857-58, 927 

„ „ Ditto in 1858-59, 740 

1,667 

„ „ Balance in hand on 30th April, 1859,... 7,251 


Total Logs, 55,649 


, Rangoon, - "> (Signed) D. -BRANDIS, 

27k! 7tJi July, 1859. J ' Supdt. of Forests in, Pegu ^ Tenasserim. 
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No. 2. 


Statement of amounts realized for Loozars and Doogies at the difh'ont 
Public Sales at Bangoon in 185C-57, 1857-58 1858-59.* 


1 

Date of Sale. 

Amount r 

Loozars. 

calizcd for 

Doogics. 

Reuasks. 

October, 1856, 

17 

8 

0 

26 

5 

0 


January, 1857, 

12 

4 


16 

5 

0 


February, ditto, 

8 

15 

0 i 

, ^5 

11 

0 


May, ditto, 

5 

9 

0 

10 

10 

0 


Juno, ditto, 

7 

7 

0 

20 

10 

0 


October, ditto, 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


November, ditto, 

18 

9 

0 

19 

12 

0 


February, 1858, 

7 

15 

i 

0 

16 

10 

0 


April, ditto, 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


May, ditto, 

0 

14 

0 

15 

12 

0 


August, ditto, 

0 

0 

0 

33 

3 

0 


Septombei’, ditto, ... 

19 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 


October, ditto, 

21 

1 

0 

80 

14 

0 


November, ditto, ... 

31 

0 

0 

1 49 

1 

0 

0 


Januaiy, 1859, ...... 

‘ 23 

5 

0 

i 41 

9 

0 


February, ditto, 

22 

4 

0 

28 

14 

0 

• ■ 


(Signed) D. BRANDIS, 

Stn)dt, of Forests in Pegu mid Tenasscrinir 

Rangoon, *) 

The lili July, 1859. J j 








Statement of Forest Worh done in 1856-57j 1857-58 1858-59. 
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Estoiit lo irliicli tlio Foroit Siirroj 
or tlio Fcgu Forests Iiss been con- 
ducted. 


* Beport on Attaran Forests, pam, 
3, Progress Hcport on Tenasserim and 
Miirtabaii Prorinco Forests, para, A, 


PROGRESS REPORT ON TEE PEGU FORESTS, FOR 1859-00. 

1. — In this my Ponrtli Animal Progros.? Report on tlto atlministra- 

tion of tlio Pegu Forc.sts, it is intended 

Introductory remark.. 

lins been done in tbo survey of the Pegu Forests ; .second, to discuss 
the method employed in, and the results obtained bj’, the working of 
tbo same ; thirdly, to state ivbnt has been done for the protection and 
iraprovemont of tbo Forests ; and lastly, to add some remarks concern- 
ing the Assistants and subordinates of tbo Department. 

2. — ^Tho method of Forest Survey lias been described in other 
papers on tho Forests- of these pro- 
vinces,* and it appears unnecessary 
horo again to refer to it. 

It consists of tho Topographical 
Survey, and tho Forest Snvvoy proper. 
Sinco talcing charge of tho Pegu 
Forests, I havo -visited tho greator portion of tho same -with a vdow 
to form an idea of thoir extent, timber resources, and general cbarnc- 
tor j but a regular Forest Survey has boon condnetod only in tho 
portion mentioned bolow, and even this survey as yet only desciTCS 
tho name of a preliminary ono, and wo must considra- its results ns 
subject to correction and altoralions hereafter. Indeed tho ciroiim- 
stonco of tho Teak trees being scnttcTcd over wide extents of forests 
of other kinds, renders evoiy Forest Survey an attempt nt approxi- 
mation onlj', and it -will necessarily bo a long time before wo may 
ventui’O upon what can bo termed a valuation of tho Forests. 

This operation -which in tho consolidated forests on tho continent 
of Europe is the first caro of tho forester, necessarily precedino- all 
arrangements for the managemont of his district, oaiiuot bo attempt- 
ed satisfactorily in the Teak Forests of Burmnh until a portion 
of tho materials shaU havo been yielded by tho working of tho Forests ; 
and the first Superintendents of these forests must incur tho risk of 
buildmg their plans upon insufficient and uncertain data. Forest 
Surveys were conducted in the— 

. First Division, Thawawodio Forests, in 1857, by the Suporintou- 
dent and Lt. Maude, 14th M. N. I. nnd, in 1858, by the Supex-intondent 
alone. 
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Third Division, Western Forests.' Tlio greater portion of those 
situated in the Promo and Henzada district, by Mr. Clemen in 1860. . 

Foimth Division, Southern Forests tho Thounzay, Oaldeen and Ma- 
gajTi Forests, and a small poiliion of those on tho Pounghnand on tho 
tributaries of tho Pogu river, by tho Superintendent in 1858. 

Sixth Division, Eastern Sittang Forests, Padah Moong, Touktha- 
wah, Thoukyaghat, Kanneo, Koonong Forests by the Superintendent 
and Mr. Clemen in 1839. 

A few Forest Surveys were made in 1856, in the 1st, 2nd, and 5th 
divisions, but on a more rough plan than tho present one. They are 
noticed in paragraphs 4, 5, 6, of the Pegu Forest Report for 1856. 

Tho Topographical Forest Sm'vey has not yet progi’essed suffi- 
ciently to admit of Forest maps being published. In some Forest 

Tharmwaddio District. Districts, the maps of tho Pegu Sur- 

I’rome „ vey Departments are of great value, 

Bassein ” as they give a considerable amount of 

” detail on that part of the countiy where 

Teak is found. Wo now proceed to notice the several divisions of 
tho Pegu Forests in their order. 

' 3. — Tho general results of tho Forest Survey conducted in the 
, Tharrawaddie district are exhibited in 

Tliawowaddio Forests. 

Appendix 3 of my Attaran Report. 

Arorogo No. of trees on the square The area Surveyed was 12.56 s(}uaro 

mile in tho tracts surveyed. miles, and on this area were counted 

SeMnd”**’.!.'....!'.!!'.'..’.. 751 76,469 Teak trees, of which 12,461 

belong to tho first class. The total area 

covered Avith Teak-producing Forest is 
estimated at 580 square miles, and on this area are estimated to stand 
575,360 Teak trees of tho first class. 

Tho streams draining the Tharrawaddie Forests rise on the West- 
ern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and after pursuing a south-ivesterly 
direction join the Moimakha river, a remarkable stream running parallel 
to the Irrawaddie. It takes its rise south-east of Prome and, known 
in its lower course as the Hlyne river, joins the Delta of the Irrawaddie 
above Rangoon. Throughout the upper part of its course the Meimakha 
is separated from the Irrawaddie by high undulated ground, and hero 
Teak is found scattered throughout' tho Bin and bamboo, jungles that 
cover those hills. A considerable number of planks wore, during tho 
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Burmese times, cut in those localities, nnd shipped nt Tnropmnn, on 
the Irrawnddio. South of the Iniitndo of Iv}'nngycon, however, low 
ground commonccs, iimndaled dnring August find September, and 
to n great extent intorsoctod by numerous crochs, which join the two 
rivers in tho rains. 


4. — Tlio general distribution of Teak in tho Tharrnwaddio district 

_ „„ , „ „ has Ijoon noticed in tlio memorandum 

Lower Tlittrrawaddio Forests. , m. 

on the Tiiarrawaddio Forests attached 

to my first Forest Eoport, dated IGlliDoccmbor, 1S5C. A bolt of dry 

Diptorocarpus (Ein) Forest, which stretches north and south through 

tho entire district, separates tho lower forests from llioso on and near 

tho hills. Tho lower forests, although much worked out whore the 

tunher could with facility bo i-cinovod, still cont.ain an nbimdnnco of 

splendid timber, wherever the distance from n stream tliat ndmitlcd 

of floating, or other circumstances, rendered working difiicult. 

Tho Kangyeo Forest in tho Mimhoo district is a remarkable 
instance. 


This forest is situated on an c-xtonsivo flat. Tlio best Teak locali- 
ties in tho same ni'o distant about 8 miles from tho jMim1}oo Chonng, 
which is tho nearest water-way fib for floating, Tlio area of tho teak- 
producing tracts in this forest is estimated nt about six square miles, and 
tbo number of first class trees that •were marked in 1857, wa.s 5810; 
oftboso 1345 were girdled, a largo proportion of which wore trees above 
9 foot in girth. 

The seasoned timber at present in this forest, tho trees girdled in 
1857, and a number of trees fallen, Nnthat, or giwllod during tho 
Brnnucso rule, may bo estimated to yield, if carefully worked, fl.'iOd 
tons of sound timber, expected to renlizo nt tho Government timbm- 
scales (@ Es. 25 per ton) Eupoos 62,500. But this timber can only 
bo effectually removed by carts and by sawing up the largest trees 
into planks and squ.ares so as to decrease their weight. 

5.— Tho forests between the foot of tho hills and the bolt of Ein 

Middle Tlmmwaadio Forests. Considerably richer, and 

contain somo of tho most valu.ablo 
teak localities in the province, abounding in large timber, and yet not 
generally offering great obstaolos to tho removal of the same. As an 
instance of this group, it may suffice hero to mention tho Tyomyonk 
forests, between tbo Minlila-aud ]yryoimg.;Chomig at tho foot of the 
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lulls which divide those two streams. This forest is on tmdulatincf 
ground, the largest trees are standing on small hillocks, and around 
them, on belts of rich alluvial soil, young trees are springing up in 
abundance. In some parts of this forest as many as 6900 first class 
trees on the square mile have been counted. 

This forest has been protected by its distance from streams ad- 
mitting of floating timber and hero also sawpits and carts -null have 
to bo inti'oduced to ensure *an effectual working of the timber ro- 

BOUl'CCS. 


6. — ^But tlio forests on the spurs and ridgos, which strotch from the 

Pegu Tomah into the plains, arc the 
Tipper Thatrawaddio Forests. . , . 

finest and by far the most extensivo. 

Tlie number of first class trees per square mile on these hill forests 

does not attain such high figures as in some of the forests on the 

plains, but the straight stature of the trees is excellent, their stems 

are tall, almost cylindrical^ and "with a smooth sui’face. 

Every one of the eight great forest districts into which the 
Tharrawaddio Forests are divided, has its main resources of timber 
in the hill forests, but the finest tracts are those on the feeders of the 
Boben and Tounyo Choungs, where Teak has not suffered much from 
Toungya cultivation, and whore it has only been worked to a limited 
extent owing to obstructions in the bed of these rivers where they 
enter the plains. Indeed the Teak trees in these two forests aro, as 
regards beauty of growth and height of stature, fully equal to those 
on the Salween, f beyond the British boundary, nor ore largo trees 
rare in these forests. On the 17th and 18th April, 1858, I counted 
on iVa square miles in the Yan Choung forests, 1092 first class 
trees of Avhich 163 were in girth between 6 and 9 feet. 

7. — The Boben and Tounyo forests, like many others in Pegu, owe 

Obstractions in the streams of the their picsent value to certain ob- 
Tharran-aadio District. structions, wliich liavo rendered their 

streams useless for tho floating of timber. These mountain streams 
emerge from tho hills with groat velocity and carry with’ them a largo 
quantity of sand, driftwood and rubbish of all kinds. ^Vhero they 
enter tho alluvial plains, the fall of their beds is considerably loss, and 
tho current being slackened, a lai’ge quantity of -sand, driftwood, and 


rubbish, is deposited. ' These deposits would probably bo less con- 
siderable, if tho.riso and follJuf tlio •watcr'''ft’orc not so m’cgular. 
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Hut tis tho imnmtaiti (rtrrcnt't ntc •iiily fitllu' 0«’ vli'l-'ij, hut hy 
iin inpaiH coiitltiiimm, »vf niiii jlitrifi*' th<‘ •'.ut!t.u-i t jiiuu* 
tlic'irn’utcry full ns r.ipiiliy ns tliny t5 nswl » ii *.v jtii is ■> itf ilriiltti*”'!, 
lull by llin nwliiijj 'ilri'nm, nru (•> «*.in'"{li“ .'■iltins' uj> of 

n clunr lu-ilj nml thus iiriiriiint*’ im nb Irin tinn lit*'tl to tlio llo itiity <>f 
timber. Snob nb^trurtioiis {'.•ii'-raHy fi>nu nt « from tbu fo'it 

of ibo bills, i^iv'iler or less nre trilinjj to (be imtureof tlnj c-uiutry. 
Allow cbimiiel it ofi'-n foriiiml ibv. jiroliiiuM v.ell. Inti v.bi<‘b, iu its 
turn, is fivijupiUly Mibje-t*'.! to u • iiiiitar jiroee ' >, ninl nft*'r tbo lap' •' of 
yeara beeomet usl'1c"'i for ibe jmrpo e of llii-ititi'r timb-r. Tin* noben 
Clioun;;. furinstmuv, li.-et b:ul il«rsii‘:'tb'* I.i t iiliy years three outlet i. 
'riicpa'scnt one {'IVaiu C‘ltfmii'.r)tvnt foriuetl three years neoin av.i .t'rn 
(lia'Clion, Imt ibis ontb't is ojn'n only for nbont -ix luiles, Iteyon'l the 
oltl obslnielioii, tvbcro it is rapiilly beino blueki'il up by ieiml siml 
rubbish, so that iimv n c.anul is umler ri>n'itni*’tit>n, openitijr ottl one 
of tbo obi cour-es of this stream in n sonlb-v/est ilirectiim. 

Canals witli n well reoitlal oil fall nn* the only reineily, ami tbfe 
will have to be bopt clear, by tbo wnstanl lloatini; of timber wlien l!ii> 
water is btj'b, ami by <lnigijin*f it thronj'b them by means of ele- 
plmnts svben the wafer fiill.s. 

A largo proportion of tbo bill forests in the 'J’lmrrawntblio ilislriei 
1ms been proteclnl by obhtruetions of other kinrls formed by n'clts 
in tbo bed of tbo ebanncl. Such obst met tons must be opened by tin; 
blasting of the rocky barrier. 

It is svell svorth avbile to incur .some exponso in the removal of 
tbeso nalnnd dilficnltics, ns they at present render iitiavailiible moiv 
Ilian two-tliirds of tbo Teak in tbo Tliarrawaddio district, ami that 
Iroes of straigbtcsl growth, and with tbo most regnlnr stem, 

8. — Of other trees, first Tonkkynn, (rontaptor.i macroearpa, IVall.) 

Ollier trees of the TIiarr.waiMio ^onnbon (Conocarpns, sp.) may be S'lid 

' to Im clmvnctcristic of tlie lower Thar- 
rawiiddio Forests, whorons in tbo middle and liill forests tliev nro 
nssoeialed with, Pynkndoo (Inga sylocarpa) tbo latter often prevailing; 
;^^3'ouksbaw (JJlnckwxiHa loincntosa) is found throughout tbo forests 
associated with Teak and tbo bark ropo tree Sbawben, (difl’civut 
species of Storcidin,) with Gimyboii (Spondins mniigilbra,) are common 
in llio bills. Tlio wbolo of lUo' Teak localities of tbo Tluirrnwaddio 
district arc annually visited by juuglo fires. 
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The summits of tlie Yomali rauge aro generally covered witli 
patclies of evergreen forest of Theyali (Shorea obtiisa^ Wall.) ■with 
oak (Qucrcus semiserrata), Bugonia, sp., and others. Teak is -wantiug 
on these summits, although their height (about 2000') does not reach 
the upper limit of Teak in the mountains between the Sitang and 
Salween rivers. 

- 9. — ^With reference to the proportion of the Teak trees of diffor- 

Proportion of Tenlc troos of difforent classes, WO find all modifications. The 

classes in tlio Tharrawaddio Poiests. ^ forests, 'in which the number of first 

class trees exceeds .t'ivice that of the second, prevail in the hills, espe- 
cially where the Teak has not been much worked out. The B and 0 
forests aro more common in the plains. 

Taking them as a whole, the first class trees exceed the number 
of the second, but form only two-fifths of the total of second and third 
. class trees. 

10. — ^Leaving the length of rotation to bo determined, in ovoiy 

Probable annual outturn from tho particular tract, by the character of 
Tliarratraddio Porosts. Foi’cst, we may Bay that, upon the 

whole, thirty years are sufficient to ensure a sufficient number of tho 
second and a portion of tho third class troos coming up to the stand- 
ard of tho first class. But one-half of tho Tharrawaddio foi’csts may, 
at present, be considered as impossible to work. Wo substitute thero- 
fore n'oiik instead of j'^th. 

Assuming tho above estimate of 575,360 troos as oon*eot, Ave may 
expect an outturn of 9,589 trees per annum. 3’his Avould admit of 
57,536 trees being girdled once in 6 years. The number girdled in 
1857 was 50,018. 

But it must bo borne in mind that this timber can only bo brought 
away from tho TharraAvaddie district, in case tho streams ai*e cleared 
by blasting the rocks, by digging canals or by other moans, and that 
a very largo force of elephants, avoU trained to timber work, and slrilled 
foresters Avell acquainted with their forests, avUI at all times be required. 
For only in tho lower foi’osts in tho plains can bullocks or bufialqcs 
Avith advantage bo employed. The work in the lulls is of tho same 
miturc and not less difficult than in the Shan and Karonee Forests. 

Supposing tho streams werb all cleared of obstructions and 9000’ 
logs Avero to be removed aiinuMly, 'this would require 75 elephants for 
'■the Tharrawaddio district alone?.'' 
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n . — ^The Tliarrawaddie forests are upon the whole favorable for. 

Future projects of the Ihnrra- springing up of seedlings. It is 
weddie Forest Seedlings. some old, very shady 

forests seedlings are wanting, but they spring up abundantly wher- 
ever a clearance is made in the plains. Wherever a few Teak trees 
are near, seedlings spring up in such abundance that, within sixty or 
seveijty years, wide extents of valuable Teak-producing locality may 
be expected to have taken the place of valueless jungle. 

This favorable result is entirely due to the introduction of strict 
forest rules which ensure the protection of Teak, while they permit 
the cutting down of trees of all other kinds. 

The principal duty of forest Gonngways in these tracts will be, 
to protect the seedlings from fire, to keep the trees clear of creepers, 
and in some instances to free them from the injurious shade of bam- 
boo and other trees. 

12. — ^The annual fires, creepers and the epiphytic ficus are the 
FnemicB ofTenk : — creepers and epi« enemies of Teak in the Tharrawaddie, 

phjiio ficus. gg jjj other forests. Creep- 

ers are most destructive in the plains, where often through entire 
tracts not a single large tree can be found with a stem without a bend, 
or some other irregularity indicating the injurious effect of a creeper 
covering the tree while young. 

The epiphytic ficus is most common on the hills. . I find it noted 
in my journal that in the Taitho Forests, Beeling district, on the 10th 
of Fehniary, 1857, all the trees marked for girdling were attacked 
with epiphytic ficus, amounting to one in four trees of the first class. 

13. — ^Tbc Thannwaddie forests are better known than any other 
Ftnuiinatian of tlie Thorauwndtlio division of the Pegu Forests. Dr, 

McClelland passed through the lower 
part of tho district in 1855. I examined a portion of the Minlila and 
Mokkha Forests in May, 185G ; and in company with Lieut. Maude, 
14tli Ma<h-as, N. I. then Assistant in the Forest Department, went - 
tlwongh tho greater part of the nuddle forests, situated between the 
belt of Ein forest and the lulls, examining also some of the hillforestL 
In 1858, 1 went through the whole of the liill forests from south to 
north, following the line, of the Pegu Tomah j and in 18C0, 1 had re- 
peated opportunities of examining such as I had not visited before. 

It is necessary to mention these data, on which tliis summaiy 
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description of tlio Tiiofravraddio Forests is based, as witliout a certain 
familiarity witli a forest district, it is not safe to draw general results 
from tlie more figures of this forest survey. 

14. — ^The inhahitants of Uie Thairawaddio district near the forests 

, , . ' have of old been accustomed to timber 

Inhabitants. , mt . . « -ry 

work. There is a strmg of Karen 
villages in the hill forests. Tho inhabitants live upon the produce of 
their lull clearings, paddy, cotton, and sesamum oil, but have had 
little to do mtli timber, except girdling, and occasionally felling. 
The main work has invariably been done by tho Burmnn inhabitants 
of the villages in the plains and near the lower forests. Some of the 
best timber shipped from Rangoon before the British occupation, 
came from the Tharrawaddie district. At that time bnifaloes only wore 
employed, but the foresters had acquired such skill in managing them, 
that large mast pieces of 80 feet length were not rarely sent down to 
Rangoon. Much of the timber at that time was squared in the forest 
by the axe ; a wasteful process, but ensuring tho bringing to market 
of sound timber only. 

The ThaiTawaddie forests were actively worked up to the definitive 
closing of the forests on the 1st January, 1856. When at that time 
it was resolved not to stop the work, but to carry it on on Grovernment 
account, the old foresters could not comprehend the change of 
system and wore nmvilling to enter into engagements with tho Forest 
Department. It was, with the greatest difficulty, and only by dint of 
personal entreaties that I succeeded in inducing a number to under- 
take the bringing down of timber in 1856-57. To caiTy on the work 
more effectually, it became necessary to introduce foreigners. Since 
then three of tho best forests, Becling, Gamoong, and Tounyo, and 
several minor ones, have been worked by parties from Maulmain, 
Karens, Burmese, Talines, ejq)erienced foresters with elephants. This, 
in its turn, excited the jealousy of tho natives j who now complained 
that they had been neglected and injured. 

15. — Tet it is indispensable, to a certain extent, to maintain the 

iS’eccssity for introducing forosters infl.uencc of foreigners in the workings 
from abroad. Thp,rrawaddie forests. Tlie nd- ' 

tives hero are, more than other Burmans,, intent upon disputes and 
intrigues. . */ '■- 

You give a contract to A cdmpabjr of three. The ged^aphical 
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clmi’Of'loi* of llip foii*'4t (li)P'J itnl well nilmit of a divis'ioH, mill ilio 
menii'i of one ninn nlono are iiel Mullinent. The ]»*srt1<"* are in 
|iorf(’(’t harmony at Iho time fhe conirnet i*« conclnclcil, l>«t pro* 
]Wiration>« for work once commenml, disputes hepyin, ninl the end 
of the hcaiou pecs them hitter enemies; witli little tiinher, hnf with 
endles*; cotnplriint.s apninst each other, mid the hotter part of the 
workin*; time is spent in di‘-p«lcs and lawsuits nhont each other’s 
tiinhor. 

Or the contract is given to one parly only, lie has not snfiieienf 
means himself, hut employs others hy giving them i nh-contnief", the 
timber is exjicctcd in Decemher. Hut instead of the logs, efuiie rejiorls 
nhont iiavlies being prevented from working through some intrigue 
or other; the tinihcr is detained hcrmiso the eont met or has not kejil 
his word to his suh-eontmetors, or instead of looking after (he Ihmting 
down of his tiinher, the head mnn is in jnil, and saeh nretheun''ati‘-fae- 
tory results of a most nnsutisfactory mode of dealing. Many of the 
'fharrawaddio foresters themselves feel the disadvantage of this ptnle 
of things, so that they arc glad to ho placed under the nnthovity of 
some one from abroad who is not mixed up witli any of their intrigues. 

They fully ajiprcciato the honest and hu«incssdikc dealings of 
some of Iho Clinstinn Karen foresters, who, often mere hoys, hut 
with some cdue.ation, and the feeling of honesty developed in 
them, easily gain confldenco and antlionty among them, and wlio 
consccpiently from ye.ar to year maintnin and slrongtlicu their 
position, amid the endless and most nnsatisfactory changes of other 
forest cr.s. 

16. — ^'riio Tliarrnwaddio Forests have, .since 1850, yielded the 
ytcUt of timber from tlio Ilmrra- following tiinher, the wliole of wliieli, 
•wnddic forcts. excoplion of a fcw lumdtvd 

logs, was old seasoned tiinhor. 


Year. 

Log.s. 

Tons. 

185G-57, 

3,502 

2,099 

1857-58, 

5,781 

4,110 

1858-59, 

5,205 

3,810 

1859-60, 

4,312 

3,255 

'Potal, 

18,800 

13,601 


The amount of old Boasonod timber Btill remaining is estimated at 
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1. Slinboung. 

2 . Shwoclay. 

3. Sontli Nnvring. 

4 . Middle ditto. 

5. Clioun7.nuk, 

6 . Tsoon Clionng. 

7. North Nflwing. 

8. Boolay, Fuddny, Olioungoungyco 
Bangoong. 


11,100 pieces. If to tliis ove added the 50,018 trees girdled in 1857, 
the total stock of timber available from those forests, for the next 6 
years amounts to 04,618 logs. But it must be remembered that of 
this number a large proportion is in localities as yet closed by obstruc- 
tions in tho TvateiMvay or from other causes difficult to work. 

17. — ^The second Division comprises the Prome Forests on tho 
_ , _ T. . of the Irrawaddee river. 

Eastern Frotno Eorcsts. rm ^ ... 

Tliese forests are divided into three 

great groups. 

Tlie southernmost are those on the Shwoeley Ohouug, tho highest 

feeder of tho Mimialdia river 1710011 it 
joins west on Poungdal. Tho next aro 
situated on tho six branches of tho 
Nairing Choung, and tho northernmost 
aro drained by tho branches of the 
Boolay Choung which rise in the hills 
near and beyond the British frontier. 

, No regular forest surveys has as yet been taken of any considerable 
portion of these forests. Tot they are sufficiently known to enable us to 
foim a general idea of their character and resources. Dr. McClelland 
examined a portion of the Nawing Forests in 1855. I visited tho 
same district, in 1856. From March to May, 1857, when superintend- 
ing the work of girdling in that division, I had a good opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a considerable portion of the Promo 
Forests. In the northern part of the Prome district, low undulating 
hills stretch down nearly to the banks of tho Irrawaddie. They aro 
covered partly with Bin (Dipterocarpus) forest, partly with dry decidu- 
ous bamboo forest almost exclusively composed of Minwa (Bambusa 
stricta, Koxb.) intermixed with Shaben (Acacia Catechu) and a few 
other trees of the dry forest. Teak is scattered throughout these hills ; 
but the trees rarely attain a considerable size, and are not of regular 
growth. Tet from these ' forests (especially those near the frontier 
north of Thabalah) large quantities of long and fine split planks,, 
Shinbyins, have been removed during tho Burman rule and afterwards 
by the Forest Department contractors, but a considerable number 
still remain. In the southern part of the Promo district plains inter- 
vene between tho hills of tho Tomah, and those near the Irrawaddio. 

Hero also, there is some Teak], and a remarkable locality (tho 
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Eoyal Forest near EmmaTi) has heen noticed in the memorandum' on the 

Teak in the Tharrawaddiej attached to the Pegu Eeport for 1856. 

IS.-^The main value of the Prome Forests consists here as in the 

ThaiTawaddie district, in the hill 
Prome HiU Forests. m. ■ i • • -i • xi 

forests. Their cJiaracter IS similar in the 

two districts, hut some valuable ti-ees of other kinds, rare to the south, 

are associated with Teak in the Prome hills. These are a species . of 

Padouk (Pterocarpus sp.) and Kokohben (Dalbergia sp.) The wood 

of both is prized for the construction of cart-wheels, and under the 

Burman rule, a tax was levied on the cutting of these kinds. 

The hill forests on the branches of the Boolay and Nawing 

streams have been much worked out, so much so, that it is necessary 

to proceed one or frsvo marches into the hills to reach really valuable 

Teak localities. 

There are a few obstructions formed by rocks in some of the' 
feeders of the Hawing, but the main stream in its lower course is 
perfectly clear, and this, together with the vicinity of Prome, accounts 
for the exhausted state of the forests. 

19. — The Shwoelay Forests have hitherto been preserved almost 

intact by the stream having been 
Bhwo ay Forests. blocked np with sand and rubbish in 

the plains west of Poungdeh. The bed of, the river above this obstruc- 
tion is 20 feet deep and 100 feet wide j but beldw the village of lYeppoke 
its depth is only 3 feet and its width 40 feet ; and further down it divides 
into numerous streamlets, which reunite in one channel, about two 
miles below the head of the obstruction. Only small pieces of timber 
have hitherto been brought away once only. 

20. — ^Ahout eleven years ago a Myoke of Mogoiik is said to have 
Former working of the Shwoelay floated down Several hundred large 

' logs, and dragged them up the Meima- 

kha to Prome, where they were used in building Zayats and Kyoungs. 
But the channel that was open at that time has since silted np, and 
in order to render the seasoned timber in the forest available, it became 
necessary to dig a canal. 

This canal has been completed during the last dry season. It is 
7,270 feet long, and has a 'depth ' varying from 4' 10" to 6' 2," with 
n fall of nearly one foot 'in a 1000, and a width of 24 feet above and 
12 feet at bottom. 
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21 . — ^Tlio forests on tlio feeders of tho Shwocky and its principal 

No. of largo Teak trees ia the Shwoo- tributary^ the Sbaboung, avo probably 
Inj and SimboungiForcsts. somo of tbe richest Teak forests in 

Pegu. The area covered with Teak localities is estimated at 25 squoro 
miles in the Shaboiing, and 70 in the Shwoelay Forests. In both 
19,371 first class trees were girdled in 1857, and 83,921 marked. 
But the marking of all first class trees was not half completed, and 
we may assume that their average number per square mile is between 
one and two thousand. 

Some parts are much richer. The Kokec Forest, for instance, in 
the Shaboung district between the villages of Jobin Ein and Thamadeo 
has an extent of about six square miles, and contains 21,202 full-sized 
trees (marked in 1857), of which 3,793 trees were girdled. Tliis is 
at the rate of 3,533 first class trees per square mile, or five trees per 
acre. This tract was fii’st noticed in 1856, by Major Brown, then 
Deputy Commissioner of the Tharrawaddie District. 

A disadvantage in the Shwoelay Forests is the scarcity of water 
in the dry season, near the best Teak localities. 

Some expense “will have to be incurred in digging wells, to 
enable timber cutters and sawyers to cairy on their work during that 
time. There are also rocks, obstructing in several places the com’se 
of the Shaboung and Shwoelay rivers, but theso can be removed by 
blasting. 

22. — ^The total Teak-producing area of the Eastern Prome Forests, 

may be estimated at 320 square miles. 

Area ofTcak-produciug tinotfl. , n n , \ rr, , 

and the number of first class Teak 


trees on the same at 250,000. Tliere is a sufficiency of trees of the 
smaller classes, and an abimdanco of seedlings. But, as many of the 
forests are much impoverished, it may be bettor, on an average, to 
season only j’gth of the first class trees annually, which would yield an 
annual outturn of 5000 trees, provided all water-courses are opened 
out.' About 30,000 trees may bo gu’dled once in six years. The 
number girdled in 1857 was 36,359. 

23. — ^The inhabitants of the Prome Forests have long ago been 


in the habit of working then* forests, 

Tlio inlittbitantB of Promo IforcstB. . 

and. With the exception oi the south- 
ern' portion, comparatively little seasoned timber remained in them, 
when the working of the forests on ’ Government account commenced. 
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Tliis, niul llic tUfllcully experienced in (iiuling siiitaliie tiHsisiiint.s for 
the Promo distrief, uccomits for llio coinjiaiiitively smuH Bujijily of 


or derived from this division. 

It has been 

us follows ; — 

Year, 

Logs. 

Tons. 

Bemarks. 

1856-67, 

1,188 

656 

* Tho gi-catcr 

18o7-o8, 

5,183* 

1,302 

poriion of this 

1858-50, 

811 

603 

timber consisted 

1850-00, 

551 

201 

of small pieces. 

Total 

7,763 

2,852 



There is, liowcvcr, still n quantity of old seasoned Timber remain- 
ing in the Promo Forests. It is estimated to amount to 8,600 ]iicccs. 
Tlio mnnher of trees girdled in 1857, was 36, 850, so that the total 
amount of seasoned timber nviiilnblc for the next six years may be 
estimated at 4.5, 100 pieces, tlio removal of which, however, will rc(piirc 
the opening of some water-courses now obstnicted, and other arningc- 
nienta to make the timber ncccsslblo. 

24. — ^Tho third drnsion comprises the wholo of tlio forests on llio 

west side of the TiTOwaddic river, 
estem orcsts. from tho frontier to the noighbotirhood 

of Basscin. This division is the most extensive, but at the same time 
tho poorest in largo trees. 

25. — llio Teak localities nro .situated 
on tho foUou'ing tributaries of tho 

Irrawaddio river. 


SiTiaian of tVeatern Forcata. 


Promo District, J 


V. 

r 


Ilonzado District, ■< 


1. iltttoong Ohonng. 

Its principal feeders Panco Chonug. 
JIatoong. 

Cliloa Choung. 

2. Mudday Choung. 

3. Shweetingah ditto, and 

4. Tliallaidan ditto. 

5. Padasliin ditto. 

Its feeders Aloon Chountr. 

Fadaahin ditto. 

Pndo ditto. 

G. Maraya Chonfig 
7. or Ophj Choung. 
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Bassein District, 


West of tlie Bas- 


Sar7(7 of Western forests. 


General Besolts. 


8. K\nngOTik Clioung, 

9. Klattoo Ohoung, > . 

10. Kyouk Ohoungeley, 3 

11. ‘Aloon Ohoung, on the east side of the 
t.Bassein creek. 

26. ~These forests were surveyed by Mr. Clemen, Assistant, 

Forest Department, from January to 
April, 1860, and a portion of those in 
the Prome district were visited by 
myself in February of the same year. 

The results of these surveys are exhibited in Statement I., showing an 
abstract of the whole of the Forest Surveys hitherto made in the Pegu 
Forests, and in Statement II. exhibiting the number of trees per 
square mile. The total area surveyed in the Western Forests was 
11.86 square mdea, and on this space 135,370 Teak trees were counted, 
of which 15,483 were of the first class. It is not possible to ventm-e 
upon an estimate of the area covered with Teak-producing forest in 
this division, but it does not appear likely that the number of first 
class trees available in the Western Forests is much larger than 
60,000, which, supposing y\,th of them might be removed, would yield 
an outturn of 1,200 trees per annum. 

The Western Forest districts offer a great variety in their general 
character, hence it appears advisable to review the different districts 
separately. 

27. — The forests drained by the Matoong Ohoung and Mudday 

and its branches are the only Teak- 
producing tracts, west of the In-a- 

waddie, that bear comparison with the forests of the other divisions 
Average number of trees per square Both the Matoong and 

Mudday Chouugs rise in the hills of- 
the Arrakan Tomah, and empty them- 
selves into the Irrawaddie. They di-ain 
an area of about 1400 square miles, 
one-tenth of which may be considered as producing Teak. The 
Matoong Choung is the largest tributary joining the In-awaddie river . 
within the boundaries of Pegu, and has sufficient water to admit of 


Motooiig and Muddaj Forests, 


mile in the Matoong Forests, on the 
hills. 

First class, 2543 

Second „ 39S9 

Third .. ' 6540 


Fourth 


6829 


floating timber nearly throughout the year. The Mudday Ohoung has 
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onl^' a tricldiiig stream of water Ihrougliont llio dry BciiBon. Nearly 
the whole country drained by these streams is liilly. 'I’lio hills extend 
to the bniika of the Irrawnddio, with n break near Kama, through 
which both rivers empty themselves, llio distance between their mouths 
being not more than four miles. There is nlso some level ground, vaiy- 
ing in breadth, along the va 11 e 3 's of tlie.se rivens. 

On tho hills. Teak is found scattered, from the higher ridges of 
the Arracan Yomah to tho banks of tho Irrawnddio ; but in the eastern 
part of the district largo trees are very scarce, and drjr Ein (Diptcro- 
enrpus) forest with stunted ti'Ocs, covens n cmisidorablo proj)orLion of 
tho surface. 

On tho slopes of tho Arracan Yomah, Teak does not gonorallj* 
rise to any considomblo height : the greater part of tho higher hills 
is covered with dense bamboo jungle or with evergreen forests. On 
the loAver hills between tho Paneo and Sfnddnj' Clioungs, tho Poro.st 
Survey has given onlj* 7i first class trees on tho square mile, bnt a 
Large number of trees of tho second and third class, and those of very 
good growth. Yet oven those lower forests have at one time yielded 
considerable supplies of Teak timber, especially of split planks. 

Near tho sources of tho feeders of tho IMntoong and Mudday 
Choimgs, tho number of large trees is greater. Bnt the Teak has 
evorywhoro siiffcrcd severe injury from Toungj'u cultivation. Foro.sts 
with from 3 to 6000 first class trees on tho square mile, are not rare, 
but most largo trees have been mutilated bj' Toungyn cultivators. 

Only a few tracts near tho hilLs liavo been spared. Tims Mr. 
Clemen found a fine tract of Teak Forest on the Yain Clioung, oast 
of Mindoon, mth an abundance of trees of tall and stiwiglit growth. 

Tho number of first class trees counted on this tract was 1537, 
(on about 160 acres), of which there were in girth between 7' 6" and 
•9 feet, 630, and above 9 feet, 724'. 

Another fiue Teak forest, comparatively littlo disturbed by 
Toungya cultivation, was examined between the Moo and Patheo 
Chonngs, nob far from tho northern frontier. Tho total number of first 
class Teak trees hero was 958, corresponding to 3,200 first class 
trees per square mile, of which 148 wore above 9' in girth, and 230 
above 7' 6". Another tract with Teak of fine grou'th was found on 
^he Mhau Chonng, where on a quarter square mile, 338 first class trees 
were counted, of which 175." had a girth 'between 7' 6" and 9/ and SO 
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a girtli above 9'. The uutuber of forked trees observed in the Matoong 
forest was 2,106, on an area of 6.22 square miles. Of these 15] 7 were 
m girth below 6 feet. These forked trees are the product of Toungya 
cultivation. The cultivators cut do^vn the green Teak at two or three 
feet from the ground. Tho stump frequently brings forth side-shoots, 
often as many as five, and ultimately, after dyjng off, remains * in the 
pentre, suiTOunded, and sometimes, even covered, by the stems, some 
of which occasionally attain a considerable girth. A representation 
of some of these irregularities, as observed by Mr. Clemen on the hills 
]jetween the Tliadoon and Panee branches of the Matoong Ohoung, is 
given on Table I. These forked trees are observed wherever Tbungya 
cultivation has been carried on to great extent in Teak-producing 
tracts. The hills east of Toungoo, the Salween and Yoonzaleen Forests, 
and here an^ there limited tracts on the Pegu Tomah, offer numerous 
instances of a similar mutilation of Teak. In some instances such forked 
trees do not arise from Toungya cultivation, but are the remains 
of timber felled green, _ without having been previously girdled. Thus 
in the Attaran forests we are enabled from the size of these side shoots 
(stavens) to determine the rime at which the foresters were in the 
habit of cutting green timber. 

And some of the forked trees in the Western Forests may derive 
their origin from the practice of the villagers of splitting green timber 
into shinbyins. 

The number of stumps observed in the Matoong forests was 1874, 
nearly tho whole of these were in girth below 6', and tho result of 
Toungya clearings. 

The proportion of the trees of diffex*ent classes in the Matoong 
Forests, promises weU for the future development of these forests. 

The number of second class teees is considerably larger in all in- 
stances, than the number of first class trees, and so is the number of third . 
and fourth class trees. Seedlings indeed are springing up everywhere 


in profusion. Thus a short rotation of 30 + 62 = 92 years is justified. 
28.— The Mudday Forests are in many respects like the Matoong 


Forests, but contain a smaller propotr 
Mudday Forests. large trees. Mr. Clemen found 


. Average number of trees per square 
inilo. 

First class ^48 

Second „ S87, 

Third „ 1917 

Fourth 1.; Ib60 


403 first class, trees on j-", 'square 
mile, of- which number 23; were iijt 
girth aboye 7' 6" and the •remainder 
between 6 feet and 7' 6*. To deter- 
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tniiio in a satisfactory manner the probable annual oultum of the 
Ifatoong and Mudday Forests, llic data are as yet wanting. 

The following considerations lead to some approximate results. 
It may bo assumed that of the 1400 square miles drained by the 
Matoong and Mudday Choungs, about onc-tentb, or MO milc.s, pro- 
duce Teat. Oftbis area 10 square miles may bo assumed as the extent 
of tbo riclior forests on tbe bend-wnters of tbe Matoong, with 2543 
trees per square mile ; 2 as tbo extent of Iboso on tbo Mudday, •witb 
418 first class trees per square mile, and tbo remainder, or 128 square 
miles, as bearing Teak at tbe rate nscortainod to be that of tbo forests 
to tbo cast, at 74 first class trees. 

This would give 

Forests on tbo bead-waters of Matoong, 10 S. M. 25,430 1st. Cl. Tr. 

„ „ „ Mudday, 2 „ 89G 

Lower Forests, 128 „ 9,472 


Total, 140 „ 85,798 first 

class trees on tbo Matoong and Mudday Forests. If worked by 
seasoning annually of all first class trees, the yearly outturn would 
be 1193 trees. But it is very doubtful whetborweare justified in 
carrying on girdbng operations in tbo Lower Forests witb not oven 1 00 
trees on tbo square mile. Deducting on tins account 813 trees, 
878 remain ns tbe number wbicb wo are justified to expect annually. 

lUearly tbe whole Teak in tbo Matoong and Mudday Forests is 
found in diy bamboo, Minwa (Bambusa stricta, Boxb.) forest, classed 
as tbo third group in tbe Attaran Eeport. Tbe other trees are those 
usuaUy associated witb Teak, witb Kokobben (Dalbcrgia, sp. ?), Padouk 
(Pterocaipu8,sp.],Boummayzah (Albizziastipulnris). In some localities 
a greater variety of bamboo occurs, viz. Kyntbonnwn (Bambusa arundi- 
nacea, L.), Tinwa (sp. nova ?), and a species not yet identified, but called 
by tbe inliabitants Kayinwa. 

A smaU proportion of Teak is found associated witb Dipterocar- 
pus grandiflora (Emben), especially on tbe outskirts of tbe Em forest 
on tbe bills between tbe Yomab and the Irrawoddie river. 

29.— Tbo Sbwoetinga Cboung wbicb empties itself below Pa- 
'IvSlTuX'of trcci p„ Tbnllaidan, wbicb joins 

196 ™ Akouktoun, drain 

Spoond, 465 of about 800 square miles. 

Bourth ;; • issl their source in the Arracan 



Xhnllaidnn Choung FoA’sts. 

Avorogo number of Teak trees per 
square mile. 

First eloss, 202 

Sceond „ 653 

Third 1639 

Fourth „ 32GS 


Yoinah^ and the Prome and Toungoop 
road crosses that'rahge near the head- 
waters of these streams. Teak-pro- 
ducing localities are more scarce than 
in the northern districts. Mr. Clemen 
only observed 434' first class trees on nn area of 2.16 square miles, 
and of these enly 4 were in girth above 9,' and 33 above 7' 6". 

Tet there are some very valuable Teak-producing tracts on the 
side-spurs of the Yomah. Mr. Lonsdale, Assistant Commissioner, of 
Promo has commimicated to me some notes regarding a spur between 
the Shwoetinga and Thallaidan Choungs, covered -with fine largo 
Teak trees, and worked during the Burmese times ; and Mr. Clemen 
describes the Teak on the sources of the Kyeebin Choung (the southem- 

Tliama Cl.ouug. branches of the 

Eyoukpyoo ditto. Sliwoetinga) as being of fine growth 

Eycobin ditto. ^ Small valleys, and on the foot of 

the slopes of the hills j whereas on the brow of the ridges, it is more 
low branched and crooked. 

It is also certain that these streams have yielded veiy consider- 
able supplies of planks, and squared logs (doos) under the Burmese 
rule, and during the first years of the occupation of the country. 
Kyangjin and Myanoung are the places to which the timber was 
generally brought. The numerous large Burmese boats, for the build- 
ing of which Kyangjin is noted, were mostly constructed of material 

^ aboTo 6' in girth. 240, on from these forests, 
ed intbo Shwoetinga gT'jgj pjj The circumstance that 

rpi \ “iJOTe 0' 656, on 1.17 B. milo these tracts have been 

„ „ » Thalluidan Forest. T . 

•’ worked extensively is 

apparent from the large number of full-sized stumps counted in these 


forests. 

The trees of the smaller classes are numerous. Those below 3' in 
girth are about as numerous (on the square mile) as in the Mudday, 
Tharrawaddie, and several other of the more valuable forest district's 
in Pegu. 

Thus the prospects of these forests are encouraging, but it appears 
doubtful whether - we are justified in carrying on any girdling oper- 
ations in them at present. . . ' • 

Of the total area (800 square miles') one-twentieth, or 40,3auare 
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miles may be estimated as producing Teak, at the rate of 200 8rst 
plass trees, which would give 8000 full-sized Teak trees. 

30. ^The Padashin Choung, with its numerous branches, faUs into 

Padaslun Forests. Irrawaddie below Kyaugjin Myo. 

Average number of Teak trees per Jjj drains about 100 square miles, its 
square mile. . . , , , „ . , 

First class, 329 principal branches are the Aloon, 

Thhf ;; S Padashin, and Pado Choung. The 

Fourth „ 4702 jatter is obstructed by a rocky barrier, 

above which some good timber has been left standing. Teak is found 
widely dispersed over the plains, along the lower part ef these 
streams, often alternating ivith Ein forest. The hills are steep, but 
the top of the ridges is frequently level, and here Teak of fine straight 
and regular growth is. found. 

But the greater part of the forests has been worked to excess, 
and the number of stumps is several times greater than that of first 
class trees. During the survey, 276 first class trees were counted, of 
which 11 were in girth above 7' 6''. But at the same time the number 
of stumps observed was 


FuU-sized, 748 

Dnder-sized, 505 


Yet the number of first class trees remaining amounts to 329 per 
square mile, or more than in either the Thallaidan, Shwoetinga, 
Mamya or Opho Forests. If the total area producing Teak in the 
Padashin Forests is estimated at 10 square miles, the whole may 
contain 3290 Teak trees in girth above 6'. 

The prospect of these forests for the -future is very good. The 
number of second class trees on the^square mile is 1387. These, it will 
be remembered, may be supposed to attain the standard gii*th of sis 
feet in 24 years, so that if no trees are removed within that time, the 
forest will then- have 1700 first class trees per square mile. And the 
number of trees of the third and fourth classes is more than sufficient 
to replace the trees of the higher classes. 

We are justified in removing of tlie first class trees from the 
Padashin Forests, which would yield, as far as we can form our 
estimates at present^ about 150 trees per annum. 

The ’Padashin Forests are very .dry, and suffer exceedingly 
from the' destructive effects of jjmgle fires. Mr. Clemen found lin 
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Mnvcli) largo numbers of seedlings scorcbod and many killed by fbe 
fires. 

The natives of Kyangjin and llio neighbouring villages have of old 
been in the habit of working the I'adnshin Forests: crooks, large 
spilt planks' (shinbyins) and squared log.s wero the pinncipal kinds of 
timber cut. 'fho pieces wei'o either iloatcd domi the I’adashin 
Choung, or carted into Hyanoung. 

The Teak localities, south of the Padnshin Forests in the ITenzada 
district arc drained bj'- the ]\raina 3 *a, and 0])ho Choungs. ^’ho area 
drained b^' these rivers ninj' bo about equal to that drained by tho 
Padnshin Choung. 

31 i — ^'fcak occurs hero and there on tho hills, and in the plains on 

• tlie outskirts of tlic Ein forest. 'J’ho 

]^Inmvn I'orosts. 

Average nirmbcf of Teak trees per trees arc higJi With straiglit trunks, 
cinss 2U On the 29th !Mnrch, IMr. Clemen found 

Fccoiid ditto 0)3 jjj JUnwadoung Forest, on an area 

• Ttiird ditto, i3ti» 

I'ourth ditto ICGO of a quarter square mile, 1 02 finst class 

Ojilio ForeMa. trees, of whicli 19 wore in girth above 

Arerngo number of Teak trece per y g// ^owth of Tcjlk was straight 
Square Hide. * ° ^ . 

First class W2 and with high trunks, and only in 

Second ditto, lOt-1 • ,. . . n l 

Third ditto, 897 somo fow instances wore tho stems 

Fourth ditto, 1827 g,.o(,]jed and short. Tho growth of 

other forest trees, especially of Pynkadoo (Inga xylocarpa), and Tonkyan 
(Pentaptera maorocarpa), was most perfect. This description, which 
indicates excellent soil, reminds one distantly of somo jiarts of tho 
Attaran Forests, separated like these from tho sea shore only by a 
naiTOW mountain range. 

Similar localities were found near tho hend-wntors of tho Opho 
stream. 

AVith reference to tho number of first class trees on tho square 
mile, those forests are like those on the Tliallaidnii, and Shwootiuga 
Choungs, hut tlio proportion of second class trees is larger, and tho 
number of third and fourth class ti-ccs is sufficient. The total numher 
of first class trees may bo about 1200 (200 on 6 square miles,) of which, 
if it should be required, 40 might annually he removed. 

Those forests have, it appgors, been loss oxloiisivoly^ worked than 
those to the north, but it is roraarka.blo tbatf sorc'rol iiistitficos of 
unauthorized foiling of green Teak ,tipal)6r were lately; found liere, not'" 
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Fomts in tlio Basscin District. 


for sale, but witli a view to build Znyats and Kyoungs. It appears 
doubtful whether the timber from those forests can bo taken to the 
Irrawaddie river, or whether it must not go into the Bassein Creek 
(Nawoon Choung). - 

32. — ^The forests in the Bassein district arc of very limited value. Yet 

Teak trees, and some of these of good 
size are found,both on tho west, and the 
east side of the Nawoon Choung (Bassein Creek) to near tho sea shore. 
The existence of Teak-producing tracts in the Delta of tho IiTawaddio is 
owing to the high ground formed by long ridges of laterito, which are 
covered with forest altogether difierent in character from tho mangrove 
jungle on the low ground of tho Delta, or tho low forests in tho plains 
covered with elephant grass. On those tracts of high ground, isolated 
groups of teak Trees are found here and there, from Bassein to Syriam 
helow Bangoon. 

Tlie Bassein Forests have not yet been surveyed, hut a statement 
of the principal Teak-producing tracts, compiled from native informa- 
tion, was communicated to me in March 1858, hy Major Brorvn, then 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bassein district, and from this statement, 
tho follomng notes are extracted. They serve to give an idea of the 
comparative value of the different tracts, but can scarcely be held to 
afford information as to the actual amount of Teak standing in the 
different localities. 


No. of living Teak trees in tho townships west of the 


Nawoou Choung, 2641 

Ditto east ditto ditto, 1294 


Total Bassein district, 3935 

On the west side the greatest number of Teak is in the Quingouk 
township (1403 trees), this is the district contiguous to, and south of 
the Oplio district; south of this is tlie Kyoukohoungelay district with 
945 trees ; next the Hpotau district with 125, and Yaygee district with 
218 trees. On the east is tho Tsahayoon district, with 310 trees, and 
further south, the Theekwong with 525, and lastly, in the heart of the 
Irrawaddie Delta, the Shwoeloun district with 115 trees. 

..Yield of SS.^The Western Forests have 
• ' "• as ye^yielded hut little timber. 
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Year. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

Ecmarks. 

185G-57 

2629 

617 


1857-58 

2002 

521 It 

is supposed that they 

1858-59 

574 

257 

3600 seasoned trees. 

1859-60 

137 

79 


Total, 

5342 

1474 



34.- 


Soutlicrn Forpsls. 

Avorngo Ho. of Tcnk trees on Uic 
square mile. 

First Class, 684 

Second ditto, CIS 

Third ditto, 823 

Fourth ditto, 877 


•Tlio fourth division comprises tho Southern Forests. Tlic-so 

forests were ininutelj’' examined by Dr. 
IVIcClellnnd in 1 854^ and their general 
features have been described in his 
report on tho Southern Forests, dated 
Promo, 5th April, 1854. I have had 
tho following opportunities of becoming acquainted tvith these forests. 
During the dry season of 1 858, 1 superintended the work of girdling 
in the mine Forest, and made soveml excursions across tho hills to tho 
Pounglin Forests and tho Pegu Forests, between Zountoo and the 
Kyouktnga. In April of tho same year, I made an excursion from tho 
Tharrawaddie Forests to tho Upper Pegu valley, about 1 0 miles below 
its source. A portion of tho Pounglin and Hlino Forests were also 
visited by my Deputy, Mr. Leeds, in March 18G0. 

Ilie Southern Forests compriso tho tracts along tho southom 
tributaries of the Hlino river, those in tho valley of tho Pounglin Clioiing, 
and those along tho Pegu or Zamayeo river. Tho valley of the latter 
river is much longer than is generally supposed, its head waters are in 
tho latitude of AJeouktoun, on tho Irrawaddie, about 120 miles duo north 
of Bangoon. The range of hills wliich separates this long valley from 
that of tho Sitang river and its tributaries, is only one of tho numerous 
parallel branches thrown out by the Yoinah range on its east side. 

The upper part of tho. Zamayeo or Pegu valley has more tho 
character of a table land Avith hilly siu’face, intersected by deep 
ravines. Tho mean elevation of this tract may bo about 1 500', but 
tho hills rising from it are not lower than tho main ridges of tho 
Yomah or about 2000^ high. Wlien ascending the steep sides of tho 
Yomah, from the Irrawaddie valley, you expect a similar fall on tho 
other side; instead of this you find a high hilly countf’y "and have to 
cross many ranges before descbhding into the^jjlains'of the jSitang 
valley on the East. 
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35. — ^Tho uppov part of Iho Pegu valley coutains no Teak, Much 


Zainnyce or Pegu Forcsta. 

Amount of timber yielded daring 
4 years. 


Tears. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

186G-57 

185 

76 

1857-68 

80i 

671 

1 858-59 

596 

420 

1859-GO 

679 

492 


of tlio forest is dense evergreen 
forest, or forest in which evergreen 
trees are mixed with Pynkadoo and 
others which shed their leaves. Teak 
commences nhoiit 30 miles further 
south, and hero are some of the rich- 


Total, 2 ^ 1039 localities of the province, 

liithcrto protected by the rocky pass 
of the Pegu river called the Kyonktnga (or gate of rock), which is 
about 64 miles north of Bangoon. The difficulty in floating timber 


through this gate of rook consists in a fall, a naiTOW winding passage 
75 feet long, and 12' wide, and threo detached rocks at the end of this 


passage in the bed of the river. 


The rocks foiuning this gorge are sandstone. Tlio strata here 
are dislocated, their direction is north-east to south-west, at right 
angles mth the direction prevailing in the Pegn Yomah, The pas- 
sage might be widened by blasting, but even without this, timber might 
be brought through, by being dragged along over the bunks by the 
most difficult part. Teak, however, is abundant also on the hills below 
the Kyouktaga, the stems are of large girth, tall and regular*, yet 
large trees are rather scattered. On the 22ud March, 1860, 1 conn led 
along a march of 8 miles over the hills on the east side of the Zamayeo 
valley from the Taido Ghoung to the Kyouktaga, 146 first class trees, 
which is at the rate of 876 trees per square mile. A similar result 
was obtained on the 23rd, when I counted 208 first class Teak trees 


on a march of 12 miles on the hills of the west side near the Kuaigo 
Ghoung, which is at the rate of 800 first class trees per square mile. 
The proportion of the trees of the different classes is a favorable 


one. Out of 2925 trees counted in the Zamayee forests there were 


First class, 455 

Second class, 7 l 9 

Third class, ggO 

Fourth class, 77 I 


That part .of^ j/he Zamayee forests which contains Teak, including the 
forests ^ovo iJie Kyoukta^, may be estimated at 40 miles long and 
10 miles .wide, or 400 square miles, of this area one-half may be con- 
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sidered as producing Teak, and tins may, if wo assume tlio number of 
first class trees obseiwed tbrougbout the Soutbem Forests to bold good 
bore, contain about 116,800 first class trees. 

36. — ^About 56 miles north of Eangoon, tbe Yomab range, wliicb 


PoungUn Forests. 


separates tbe Pegu valley from tbe 
tributaries of tbe Meimakba in tbe 


Tharrawaddie Forest, sends out a spur to tlio soutli soutli-west, itself 
pursuing its south south-east direction. Tlio western spm* divides 
tbe waters of tbe Oalekan, Magayee, and Maubeo Cboungs, all tributa- 
ries of tbe mine river, from tbe western feeders of the Pounglin 
stream, and after rising once more in tbe iiregularly shaped bmestono 
bills of the Tonnyo town, tei*muiates at last in the laterite bills around 
tbe Bangoon Pagoda. 

The main spur continues in a south south-east direction diriding 
tbo valleys of the Pounglin and Pegu rivers, and terminates west of 
Pegu town. A few miles north of this point of bifurcation of the 
Yomab range is tbo Kambaloo town, one of tbo more elevated points 
of tbo soutbem Yomab, from tbo slopes of which, I bad on tbo 6tb 
May, 1858, an excellent view of tlie whole of tbe volleys to tbo south, 
east and west, revealing' at a glance tbe geography of tbo greater 
part of tbe Soutbem Forests. Tlio Pagoda of Pegu was distinctly 
visible in tbo clear atmosphere of May, to tbo south-east at a distance 
of about 35 miles, and a slight rise on tbo horizon to tbo south was 
pointed out as the liill of tbo Bangoon Pagoda. 

The Pounglin Forests are situated in the wide but short valley, 
enclosed by tbo two branches of tbe Yomab range. The spurs of tbe 
hills encircling it aro covered with excellent Teak, but tbe forests in 
tbe plains are nearly exhausted. A very rich forest on one of tbe 
central feeders of the Pounglin, tbo "Wasoe Choung, is closed by a 
narrow gorge of rock, which mU either have to bo blasted or stopped, 
in order to raise tbo water above, and to render tbo floating of timber 
practicable. 

Tbe area of the Teak localities in tbo Pounglin valley may be 
estimated at 40 square miles vvith 22,600 first class trees growing 
on the same. 

The Pounglin Forests have yielded, since tbo workinir of f.lio 
forests on Government account comraencod/ 

4 H 
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Logs. 

Tons. 

3856-57 

716 

414 

1857-58 

1032 

667 

1858-59 

282 

184 

1859-60 

232 

368 

Total, 

2262 

1433 


37. — The Teak-producing tracts on the south tributaries of the 


nUne Forests. 


Hline river, are contiguous to the 
Tharrawaddie Forests. 


In the Thounzay and Oakkan, Teak localities cover a considerable 
proportion of the area, and the finest localities are on the hills. In the 
Magayee and ilayzelee district, the Teak-producing tracts are more 
scattered, and some of the best are to be found on level or slightly 
undulated ground. 

Some of the Teak localities in the Thounzay Forests are among 
the best in Pegu. On the 29th February I examined the forests along 
the Thounzay Kodogway. On a march of 10 miles, I counted 279 
first class trees, all of excellent growth, being at the rate of 900 trees 
per square mile. On the 6th May I counted, on a march of five miles • 
through the Tbabjoo Forests, 890 first class trees, most of them with 
tall, clear, and regular stems. This is at the rate of 2100 first class 
trees per square mile. On the 4th May, I counted in the Namapouk 
Forests, on a length of 10 miles, 162 first class trees, of which 68 were 
in girth between 7' 6 " and 9', and 22 above ’9 feet. Near the head 
waters of the Oakkan the following trees were counted on the 


10 th hlay. 

Girth of 6Ho 7' 6", 134 

ditto 7' 6" to 9', 88 

ditto above 9', 40 


Total first class trees, 262 

The best Teak localities on the Magayee Ohoung do not exceed 
400 first class trees on the square mile. Yet this stream has been 
but little worked, owing to the circumstance that its bed is so over- 
grown with trees and brushwood that the floating of .timber is a diffi- 
cult operation. 

The area covered mfh Teak-producing forest in the Hline' district 
is estimated at 115.6 square miles which, at therate of 584 first rilngg 
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treeSj would give 67,510. This figure is also bomo out by tho results 
of tlie girdling operations in that district in 1 858. 

The operations that year wei’e conducted in ono-tbird of the 
Sonthem Forests. Instead therefore of girdling one-fourth of the first 
class ti’ecs, three-fointlis were girdled, and these were selected from 
tho trees of 7' and upwards in gprtli. 

The number of trees girdled was 44,272, and hence the number of 
first class trees, before the girdling operations were commenced, may 
be supposed to have been 59,029. 

, The proportion of trees girdled and those remaim’ng, has also 
been determined in a more direct mannei*. It is customary, when 
inspecting tho trees girdled in tlie forests, to count at the same time 
the number of trees of the different classes not girdled, and standing 
on the same area TOth those girdled. 

Those surveys have been carried on in tho Southern Forests, when- 
-ever such was practicable. 

The result has been No. of trees') 
girdled in girth above 7', . . . . J ^ ■' H Total of first and so- 

Ditto ditto between, 7' 6" & 7^.. 22,988 J 36,050. 

Ditto ditto ditto, 1' 6" & 4' 6"... 31,010 Third class. 

Small trees, 47,836 Fourth chtss. 

The number of first and second class trees being about ec[ual in tho 
Southern Forests, we have, for determining tho probable number of first 
class trees standing on those localities where girdling operations were 
conducted, the proportion 

13062: 44272 =18025: 61080. 


No trees wore girdled whore Teak occurs only soattei’ed, and in 

many districts in tlie hills no girdling operations were conducted. 

This explains the difference between the two figures obtained. 

' No girdling operations ivill be carried on in the Hlino foi’ests for 

the next' 18 years, the annual outturn therefore is — 

44.818 2459 Trees. The Hline forests have yielded in timber 

1 8 , 


Year. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

1856-57 

2391 

1327 

1857-58 

822 

560 

1858-59 * 

757 

497 

1859-60 

421 

. 296-; 

« ^ » 

Total. 

4391 

2680 ■ 
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38. — ^For tlio wliolo of the Sonthera Forests wo have estimated 

SoaHion. forests, »rea and Teak area of the Tcak-prodiicing forest 
on tho same. 355.6 s^qunro miles, and estimated 

numher of first class Teak trees 205,800. The number of second class 
trees is about equal to that of tho firat ; a rotation of 40 3 ’oars therefore 
is ample, giving an annual outturn of 5,120 trees, or, if tlic girdling 
operations aro conducted once in six years, 30,720 trees. Tho girdling in 
1858 was in excess, omng to the adoption of a rotation of 24 *3* 02 
years instead of ono of 40 + 62 years, ns now proposed. 

But many j'cars must elapse before tho whole, or even one-half 
of tliis annual supply can rcgidarly bo brought to market. Girdling 
and felling tho trees is ono thing, and bringing them dowTi is another, 
and a far more difficult operation. 

89 . — llho Sf& and sixth divisions of tho Pegu forests pompriso 

„ „ the forests in tho Siting valley. 

Western Sitang Foreats. fto ■ytt ° 

iJiG Western Sitang forests havo 

been fully described in Dr. JToClelland’s report of 1855. A portion of 

the same, viz. tho Bonec, Koon, Hpyoo, and Ehaboung Forests were 

examined by mo in 1856, but no regular forest smToy lias as yet boon 

made, nor have any girdling operations been carried on in them which 

might enable ua to form an estimate of the probable number of first 

class trees available for working. 

The total area of this division, irrespective of Teak localities, that 
is, the space between tho Sitang river and the water-shed of tho Yomah 


Western Sitang Forests. 


to the west, is about 4000 square miles. About one-half of tliis may be 
said to be level ground or low undulating hills. The greater part of 
the plains is covered with wide extents of elephant gross interspersed 
mth Sect (Abizzia elata), Lepan (Bombox Malabaricum), Baup (Butca 
frondosa), Teinthey (Nauclea parviflora), and a few other kinds. A 


small fraction is cultivated as wet paddy land or occupied by Tonngj'w 
clearings. A considerable portion is covered with Diptcrocarpus or 
Bin forest, which forms a belt in the northern part of tho division 
between the low ground and the MUs ; and another with mixed forest 


consisting of Bambouay (Oareya arborea), Tindike (Dalbergia 
sp.), Zimbjoon (DiUenia aurea), Aukchinza (Diospyros, sp.), Myouksliow 
(Blackwellia, sp.), Pymmoh (Lagerstroomitt Eegina), I!ag 3 nben 
(Pterospermum sagittatilin), with Pynkadoo (Inga xylocaipa), and 
Toukkyan (Pontaptera macrocarpa). In this forest, tho trees of 
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wliicli attain a inngnifi6ont size in tlio light hut rich alluvial soil which 
is peculiar to some parts of the Sitnng valley, Tcak-proclucing tracts of 
limited extent hut gi'cat value occur hero and there, similar to those 
in the lower Tharawaddio forests, hut the trees are larger and of 
better gi’owth. 

The lulls cover a far wider area than those on the west side of 
the’ water-shed; hence the principal streams which drain this side have 
running water tliroiighout the year. Their valleys are frequently 
longitudinal, parallel with the general lino of elevation, running for 
considerahle lengths from north west to south cast- The valleys 
on tlie west side likemse frequently maintain a longitudinal direction, 
yet they are much shorter ; and this may ho considered as the main 
reason why many of the streams running through them diy up soon 
after the close of the rains. 

The forest on the hills has a different character in the southern 
part from what is scon to the north. To the south nearer the sea 
and more tmder the influence of the S. W. monsoon the slopes of tlio 
hills aro covered to a groat extent •u'ith dense ovorgroon forests and 
hamhoo jungle. No Teak is found hero. Towards the north the moist 
shady forests and the hamhoo jungle gradually dccrcnso. Near the 
Hpyoo and Kliahoung streams, they ai’o found only on the. top of the 
hills and in deep deUs, or on those slopes of the valley wliioh have a 
northerlj' aspect. 

. "When marching up a valley with high sides, for instance that of 
tho Hpyoo Choung, the difference in tho vegetation which clothes tho 
two sides, changing from one to tho other at every winding of tho 
stream, is remai*kable. Ono side is generally scon covered with donso 
green forest of tho largo leafed climbing bamboo, "NTith Thingan (Hopea 
odorata), Kanyin (Diptorocarpus alata). Oak (Qucrcus semiserrata), 
and others ; and the other with dry open forest of Pynkadoo, Myouk- 
show, Guayben, with Teak.' Sometimes tho sti'atifleation of tho rock 
contributes to make tho difference more marked, tho slope where tho 
heads of the strata protrude being generally more fertile and moist 
than that where the beds lie parallel with tho side of the hiU. It is a 
remarkable fact that Teak thrives well on the sides of tho hills whore 
the surface of tho inclined sandstono strata is covered with only a few 
inches of soil, which often is washed away by' the torrents, of the south 
west moUsoon. The horizontal roots of Teak which rim almost parallel 
with the surface, have a peculiar facility for ontcrifig tho -fissures of the' 
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rock and finding support and nouriskmont ndicro (rocs of deeper 
growing roots would not tlirivo. 

Wlien crossing tlio Yomali mngc from Promo to Toungoo, vifi 
tlio Khakoung pass, Teak-producing tracts arc met witk along tko 
wkole ronto, wkeroas wken crossing it fifty miles furtker sontk, a 
considerable part of tko road leads tkrougk forests Avitkout a trace of 
Teak. 

40. — Of tko Western Sitang forests, tkoso near tko frontier on tlm’ 

TTMtoraSifangForMfsncarflio Swak, Myolak, and Dounglangj'a 
Frontier. streams, arc tko most valuable. Iloro 

a largo proportion of tko Teak localities is on level ground, tko 
removal of tko timber is comparatively easy, and tko forests, tkougk 
worked to a certain extent, still contain an abundance of magnificent 
timber. 

41. — ^Tke Kkabonng forests Imvo 

Klmtoung Forests. , 

excellent trees on tko kills, but tko 

forests on tke plains arc limited. 

42. The Hpyoo and Koon forests have a considerable quantity 

of timber both in tke plains and in tko kills, but tko foro.sts in tke plains 

kave been muck worked out, and tkoso in tko kills are at present sealed- 

„ „ up treasures until tko obstructions 

Hpyoo and Koon Forests. . . . , 

existing near tke villagos of Minlnn 

and Jokew skall kave keen removed. I examined these obstructions 


minutely in February 1858. They consist of rapids and narrow 
passages between rooks, extending over several miles, and to open 
tkem by blasting would bo an extremely difficult and expensive 
operation. 

43. — The forests in tko Bonee district are mostly in tke plains. 

Bonne Forests. of 

limited extent, but contain some timber 

of great value. Tlie obsh-uctions wkick kave hitherto prevented tke 
working of these forests are of little importance : they consist only of 
irregularities in tke bed, wkick spreads out into numerous channels or • 
is narrowed by the encroachment of trees and bushes. 

44. — We are not justified in supposing tke area covered witk Teak 
Fstimated nreo and yield of localities in tke Western Sitang forests 

■Western Forests. jjjg jmmljoj. qJ trees in the same 

to be greater than tkat\pf tke Eastern Prome or Southern Forests, 
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that is, about 300 square miles with 200,000 first class trees, which, if 
an average rotation of 102 years is observed, may be expected to give 
6000 tons annually. Tliis estimate does not include the hill forests of 
the Koon and Hpyoo Ohoung, as they are not likely to be opened out 
at present. 

Tho yield of old seasoned timber from these forests by the 
contract system has been — 


1856-57 

2396 

Logs, or tons 

1456 

1857-58 

1813 



1815 

1858-59 

1865 



1361 

1859-60 

1299 

yi 


1094 

Total, 

7373 

Logs, or tons 

5726 


43. — Inliabitants in these forest districts are scarce. Barmans 

inhabit the plains, and Karens and 

InhabitanlEi. tt- f 

Yahnes (Bnrmans who cultivate mul- 
berry and cotton) are settled in the hills. Very little assistance- can 
• be eiq)ected from tho natives of tho place in the working of their 
forests. 

46. — The Eastern Sitang forests are situated between the Sitang 

river and the foot of the mountain 

Eostom Sitang EorcstB. _ , _ , 

ranges between this and the Salween. 

I purposely name the foot of these mountains as the limit; for 
Teak, though ascending in some localities as high as 8000 feet, ivill not, 
as a rule, be available from such localities for the market. 

The Teak localities which are of importance as resources of timber 
are situated at the bottom of valleys of the larger tributaries of the 
Sitang river and on the lower part of the hills sldrting these valleys. 

The Eastern Sitang forests between tho Touklhawah stream and 
the frontier were visited by Dr. McClelland in 1853. In 1856 I 
examined the Youkthawah and Thowkyaghat forests, and in 1857, a 
survey counected ivith the girdling operations was conducted by the 
Superintendent and his assistant, Mr. E. Clemen, extending from the 
Padali to the Koonoong forests. In Jlarch 1860, the Kauiiee, Koonoong, 
and Gwaythay forests were examined by Mr. hlcDoiiald, then Assistant 
Superintendent of the Sitang forests. Extracts of his journal are given 
ill Appendix No. 1. 
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47. — ^Tlio Teak forests below the Padali Choau^, wlricli is in tlie 

^ , same latitude witli tke Koon Clionuff, 

lorosts bwow tUo Padali Cl\oung. 

are oi very nmitou importance. Gi-oups 
of Teak trees aro found scattered all along tlie road leading from 
Sitang to Sliwaygyeon and tlienco to Kyoukec, but tbo stems aro of 
irregular shapes and seldom voiy' tall. 

Purtber inland^ liigbor up tbo valleys of tbo following sh’cams — 
Kyoonpago, 

Tliambyab Cboung, 

Maywinoj 

Sbo.'vygj’cen Ghonng, 

Bogota Cboung, 

Kyoubce or Shwoelantonn Chonng, considerable quanti- 
ties of Teak arc said to giw, but only a small proportion of fnll-sizod 
trees of regular shape. 

48. — ^Tbo Padab and Moong Forests are tbo first of any impor- 

Pndali and Moong Porests. tance. Tbe Padab stream is tbo sonreo 

Kunibcr of Tealc trees estimated to it. tr i • ^ . 

*tand on one square mile. Kyoukeo rivcr, a sliovt imrallel 

swond elass;.::;::;::;:;;;:;:;;; wS ^vor, joined to 

Tliird class 1335 it in tbo rains, botb above and below. 

Fourth class, I6i3 ]^oojjg Stream empties itself into 

the Sitang lirer. Botb streams rise in tbo high ranges of bills divid- 
ing tbe Toonzaleen and Sitang valleys, and bnvo running water 
tbrongbont tbe year, sufficient to float bamboo and small timber. 

Teak here forms excellent forests on level ground along tbe banks 
of tbo main stream, and a good proportion of Teak trees is found on 
tbe lower bills immediately skirting tbe valley. Some of tbo forests 
are on deep and rich alluvial soil, others on Idgber, slightly undulated 
ground, densely covered with a species of Pollinia which, if not yet 
described, ought to be called Teak grass, "PolUnia Tectonca,” as it 
is quite characteristic of a peculiar class of Teak localitios, derignated 

Attaran Beport, para. 13. ™ Attarau Repori ns the second 

group. It is a soft grass ivitb long 
narrow blades, often from six to eight feet high, so that when pene- 
trating a forest covered with it during tbe mins, yoii are deeply immers- 
ed in it. Teb it offers no serious impediment to progress through 
a forest, as elephant grass deddedly does; wWob, boivever, is not found 
in Teak localities. Tbs Teak grass is not very fav'ornble to the 
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springing up of seedlings. It springs up rapidly in May, wlien the 
seedlings are young and easily clioked, after January and February 
it subsides into a densely interwoven mass of dry, easily inSammable, 
matter, and renders jungle liras more destructive than they otliorwise 
would be, and thus causes tbo destruction of numerous seedlings. 

Indeed tbo Moong and Padali Forests, where this grass is fre- 
quent, are romai’kably poor in seedbngs. With 3441 first class trees 
counted in these forests, only 2287 fourth class trees or seedlings were 
found. But the want of seedlings in some instances must bo ascribed 
to other causes. On the 1 0th January I counted in the forests on tlio 
hills south of the Moong Choung, called Pochoekotoun, on an area of 
51 acres. 


First class trees, 294 

Second ditto ditto, 62 

Third ditto ditto, 63 

but only six seedlings. 

This forest is not covered with Teak grass. It belongs to what 
has been designated as fourth grouji. Teak is associated, hero with 
, „ dense shady bamboo jungle, mostly 

Attoran Koport, pwo. 13. . , 

consisting of Jvyathounwa (bambusa 
arundinae'ea), which affords an opening for tho springing up of seed- 
lings only when the bamboo dies after seeding. 

Throughout the Teak-producing tracts of the Moong and Pndah 
forests, the number of first class trees is greater than that of the 
second, and occasionally more than doublo. Trees of large girth ai’e 
frequent. Out of 3441 first class trees counted in these forests there 
were — 


Above 9 feet in girth, 839 

» >1 n , 920 

f> 6 St St 1682 


Total, 3441 

first class trees. And among tho 294 first class trees counted on the , 
Pochoekotoun not less than 124 had a girth exceeding 9 feet and 100 
wore 7 feet 6 inches in girth and above. This high proportion of 
large- sized trees is also borne out by the results of tho girdling ope- 
rations. In the season 1859 only ti’ees in girth above 8 feet 3 inches 
were selected for girdling. Tho area of tho Teak localities in tho 
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Moong and Padali forests is estimated at IG square miles; on tin's 
area wero girdled 

Padali, 3407 

Moong, 2031 

Total, 5828 trees, in girtli 

above 8 feet 3 inches, winch is at the into of 364 trees per square inilo ; 
tlie average number of fiint class trees per square mile, being six 
times greater, or 2472. The proportion of 830 to 34 11 is as 1 to 4, 
but only a portion of the trees of 8 feet 3 inches in girth wore girdled, 
many were loft standing, because thc}' were either useless, or tho 
character of the forest did not admit of girdling one-sixth part of 
tho first class trees. 

The Padah and Moong forests have not been worked to any 
great extent. This is home out both by the prevalence of the large-sized 
trees and by tho comparative paucity of stumps, many of which have 
their ori^n not in the working of tho forests but in Toungyn 
cultivation. 

The number of first class Teak trees standing in these forests 
may be estimated at 89,552. K one-sixtieth of these is girdled annu- 
ally, or one-tenth once in six years, tho number that may bo girdled 
is 3955 once eveiy six years. In 1859 tho number gii’dled was 5828, 
thus the girdling operations have been somewhat in excess. It is 
hoped that this will promote the springing up of seedlings, but here- 
after this number will have to be less. 

The forests are much infested ivith creepers. It is customary for 
the coolies who girdle the trees to cut away all oi’ecpers on Teak trees 
witliin sight. In 1859, 2972 creepers were cut in the Moong and Padah 
forests. 

The inhabitants of the forests aro Karens. There are numerous 
villages in the hills beyond the Teak forests where the betel palm is 
cultivated extensively. The Moong and Padah forests have not yielded 
any timber since they were united with the Pegu forest group. Yet 
there is a considerable amount of seasoned timber remaining in tho 
same. 

During the operation of girdling, 283 logs found lying in the 
forests, in girth above 6 feet, and 70 logs, in girth below 6 feet, were 
lopped, the branches and roots being ent off, so as to ensure their 
better protection from fires. 
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49. — ^Tlie Yonlctlmwali find Tlioulcynglmt extend over n much 

Youkthavvah Thoukyoghat Por- Tefik-pro- 

cats. ducing tviicts, tliiit in number of trees 

Number of frees cstiinatcd to slum! , , 

on ono square mile. Can bo COmpavccI WltU tllOSO 01 tllO 

SrondclnU/."\'::.\\"\”\’;.';.‘: 'Si Moougand Pndnh forests. Tiiey Jmvo 
{I’Jiird class, 14 17 been worked to a very great extent. 

The Youkthawali is a stream'of about 
the size of the Moong Choung, but has sevewil largo tributary streams 
joining it in the plains, the area drained by it sprcad.s out more, and 
oifers a greater space for Teak localities. I’ho best tracts, as far ns 
straight clear steins are concerned, arc on even alluvial ground along 
the main river with an abundance of sccdling.s and trees of the smaller 
classes. 


Isolated groups of low hills with rounded outlines composed of 
granite, and more continuous elevated gi’omid composed of Intcrite, 
dmde the different binnclies of the stream. Some of these hills are 


covered wnth Diptcrocavpus (Ehi) forest, otlicrs with dry bamboo 
forest, and in this ai’o found some of the largest trees. Girths of from 
8 to 15 feet ai’e not uncommon. But upon tho whole the growth of 
theso trees is neither straight nor regular. They have moreover 
suffered much from former I'oungya cloni’ings, wo have hero forked 
and iiTegularly branching trees, pollards and staveus, in the same 
manner as in tho "Western In’awaddio Forests. 

The two forest surveys of tho Youkthawali district, recorded in 
No. IV. of the o.xtraot3 from tho forest day-books,* givo only an 
* w, „ t , T «r » incomplete idea of tlio Youkthawah 

Forests. On the 24th January, 1859, I 
went through the Bimbyay Forests along the course of tho Youkthawali 
stream. Out of 129 first class trees observed, twenty were above 9 feet 
in girth, and thirty-three between 7^ feet and 9 feet. One tree of 18 
feet girth, and another of 13 feet, were measured. At the same time only 
56 trees of the second, and 9 of tho third class wore observed. 

. But on the 25th March, 1856, I couuted on tho granite (aiidtrapp) 
Iiills east of Bomhadoc, 60 trees of the first and second class, and 
no less than 510 of the third. 


In every forest district there is naturally a certain variety of tho 
different tracts, but this instance may servo to show, tliat it is not 
safe to form an idea of the general character, of a forest from merely 
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a few isolated suweys. The trees associated "with Teak in the Youk- 
thawah forests are similar to those of forests similarly situated in the 
Irrawaddie valley, hut -with a few distinctive marks which deserve to 
he noted, as they are not peculiar to the Toukthawah forests alone, 
hut are common to all tracts, east of the Sitnng river j Pymmahbew 
(Lagerstrooma cuspidata, Wall.), a remarkable tree with tall white 
stems, is found here. Padouk (Pterocarpus Dalbergioidcs) occurs in 
considerable numbers and attains great girth. On the 22nd January 
three magnificent trees of this kind were girdled in tho Mctindah 
forest of the following dimensions. 

Length of stem to first branch 40' girth 10' 2' 

» » „ 40' „ 14' 2" 

» « „ 36' „ IPG" 

50. — ^The Thonkyaghat forests extend over a very great space. 

Teat localities drniticabj tho feeders The area drained by this river, and 
of the Thoakjoghat streem. estimated at about 1000 

square miles, is not ‘quite as large as tliat drained by the Matoong 
Ohoung in the Western Irrawaddio Forests. Bat the Thonkyaghat 
river has more water than the Matoong : its feeders rise from mountain 
ranges with an average elevation of 4000, and in some places of 7000 
feet. The Thonkyaghat itself comes from the north ; hut, before leav- 
ing the hills, about 20 miles east of Toungoo, turns to the west and 
pursues this du-ection until it joins the Sitang river. Between its 
upper course and the Sitang river is enclosed a mountain land, in 
width nearly 20 miles and rising to an elevation of 4000 feet. 

At or above this bend to the west tho river receives two large 
tributary streams from the south-east; the Kyay Ohoung and the 
Myitgnan ; and where the Thonkyaghat emerges from the hills, it takes 
in a third, the Chonngmagnay, from the same direction. 

On the whole of the high hills drained by the 'Thonkyaghat river. 
Teak has at one time been very extensively spread. But the extensive 
Tonngya clearings of the Karens on these hills have entirely changed 
the aspect of the countiy. Wherever the gradient admits of hill clear- 
ings the slopes and ridges are covered ivith grass jungle composed of 
certain species of sacharum and other grasses, some of them identical 
with the kinds constituting tho elephant grass of the plains, but 
not attaining here an height exceeding 5 feet. From tlxese wide 
extents of grass land stand out isolated Teak trees, with short. 
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guarledj ofteu foi'ked stems and bushy heads. Oidy wlioi'cvcr the 
slopes of the hills ai’O too steep for Toungyn cultivation^ that is whore 
the gradient exceeds 30®, the original forest is preserved and here Teak 
is frequently found forming a considerable jn-oportion of the forest. 

The trees of other kinds here associated Avith Teak are not alto- 
gether the same as those on tho lower hills. P^mkadoo is frequent, but 
with it are found in larger proportions than usual, Ohinjookben (Garuga 
pinnata), Theyah (Shorea obtusa. Wall.), Tounkalainet (Cordia, sp.), Ye- 
inonchbin (Gmelina arborca). Teak on these hills occasionally attains 
a. considerable size. On the 21 at May I found near the Kyay Choung, 
on a very steep slope with an average gradient of 40®, a considerable 
number of fine Teak trees wth clear stems above 50 feet high, and 
from seven to nine feet in girth. On the 21st and 23rd May I counted 
along the path leading from Oubo village to PaylloAva beyond Bogeley, 
the distance being about 20 miles, first class trees not materially 
injured by bill clearings, 54 j of those 12 in girth above 9 feet; 
trees mutilated, forked or othcrmsc injured, by Toungya cultivation, 
4'43. Yet this is a pai‘t whei’e cultivation has spread loss than in 
other side valleys of the Thonkyaghat. In tho Myitgnan valley I 
counted on two marches, on the 10th and 11th Fcbraary, * 


Trees of the first class, 162 

„ Second .and Ihird classes, 130. Of these 


six trees only has stems that might be expected to yield marketable 
timber, tho remainder wore all mutilated, forked, or othor\vise useless. 

At the same time a good number of seedlings constantly spring 
up. On the same routes I observed in the Myitgnan valley 107 and 
in tho Kyay Choung 201 seedlings. So that, should ever cxiltivation 
cease in these regions, the foi’osts would show a rapid improvement. 

But the value of Teak in these localities for commercial purposes 
is very hmitod. Tho beds of the rivers ai’e mostly so roclcy and 
irregular and the slopes of the valleys’ so broken, that the bringing 
away of the timber in largo quantities to the Thoukyaghat river, 
would be a most difficult and expensive opei'ation. Indeed, in many 
localities the timber may be said to bo altogether unavailable. And 
on the other hand, if tho preservation of the Teak were insisted on 
in these localities, whore . for ages past it has served for purposes of 
cultivation, it is doubtful whether tho Karen population, at present 
inhabiting those mountains, would continue to find tho means of exist- 
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once. Indeed it is pvobalilc fclmt tlio first attempt at enforcing tlic 
observance of the forest rules, would be tlic signal for universal emi- 
gration. 

Tins was an instance calling for the exercise of the authority 
vested in the Officers of the Forest Department by Buie VI. (new rules), 
and it has already been noticed in the Forest Bcpoi't for 1858-59, 
para. 8, that the Karon inhabitants of those mountains have been 
ponnitted to carry on their liill clearings without reference to Teak, 
in localities whore the timber cannot bo made available for the 
market. But if they wish to ent timber and use it for tijo erection 
of buildings or other purposes, they cannot do so without special 
licenso. 

51. — ^IVo now pi'occed to the Teak localities in the plains and 

Thon1:]'n|;IiBt Forests in llio plains lower hills. They COVer the low 
and lower liiiis. undulated hills along both sides of 

the Tlioukj’aghat river, Teak being generally found in evergreen 
bamboo forest of Kyathounwa (Bambusa armidinacea), and frequcntl}’^ 
attaining an enormous size. But between the Teak-producing tracts 
wide extents of Eiu (Diptorocarpus) forests are intei’spcrsed, and higher 
up the river, tracts of ovorgi'oen forests commence, unth Thingan 
(Hopea) Quercus, a variety of other trees, rattans and a large kind 
of bamboo (Kyellowa) nearly related to. Bambusa gigantoa : granite 
alternates with laterite, and higher up limestone is found. Teak trees 
of large girth are common in this forest. They have been left j^touding, 
while those of more moderate size have been removed. 

On the 1st February, 1859, in the Kyonk 0 Forest on the south 
side of the river 2C5 trees of the first class wore observed, of those 
166 were in girth above 9 feet. 

The steins of trees growing on laterite are not very tall and 
straight, the stature of those gi’owing between tbe granite of bouldci-s 
is somewhat better, bub tbe finest trees are to be found higher up the 
valley, where limestone is mixed with granite. Hero several stems 
100 feet high were observed, perfectly sound and regular. In nearly 
all the Thonkyaghat forests the number of first class trees is gi-cator 
than that of the second. But the number of third and fourth class 
trees is considerable, so that if tbe expenditure of first and second 
class trees is so managed that it lasts until the third class trees shall 
have attained the size of first class trees, the preservation of tho 
forest is secured. 
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Tlie trees associated witli Teak in the Tlioukyagliat forests are 
to a great extent the same as those mentioned on tho Youkthawah 
distl’ict. It is worthy of note that tho Cordia ndth fragrant wood, 
attains a girth of 6 feet in this forest. Kyoonhoo Kyoonnalin (Premna 
pyramidata) is very frequent. 

On account of its proximity to Toungoo, tho Thonkyaghat Forest 
appears particularly -well adapted for carrying out the plans of con- 
solidating tho forests. Tho plan is discussed in para. 182 of ray first 
report on the Pegu forests, and the then assistant at Toungoo the late 
Mr. DeEenzy undertook, in 1 85G, with a \dow towards canying out 
this plan, a careful examination of tho forests, but his lamented death 
put a stop to this work, and tho constant chango of officers in succes- 
sive charge of the Sitang forests has rendered further steps impossible. 

The Thoukyaghat and Youkthawah forests are estimated to Lave 
24 square miles covered with Teak-producing tracts whence timber 
can bo made available. These are estimated to boar 51,136 first 
class trees. 

These may bo worked in a rotation of 60 + 62 = 122 jmars and 
may be expected to yield annually 852 first class trees. 

Tho number of trees girdled in the same in 1859 was 


Youkthawah, 857 

Thoukj'aghat, 1043 


Total, 1900 


If tho above estimate is correct, 51 13 might have been girdled. 
The number of creepers was 1209. The yield of tho Thoukyaghat 
and Youkthawah forests in old seasoned timber has been. 


Years. 

Logs. 

Tons, 

1856-57 

2300 

1805- 

1857-58 

o' 

0 

1858-59 

2399 

2060 > 

1859-60 

■ 0 

0 

Total, 

4699 

3865 


R 
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52. — ^Tho remaining forests of the sixth clivision are tlio Kannccj 

Koonoong, Gwaytliay and Binihyay 
KannconndKoonooneForMla. Popcgtg. TliO west Sido of tho liills 

icmUonod abova aa sapatatmg «o 

First class 0054 Sitanir nnd Thoulwnghat streams 

Second class, 2208 i ’ i 

Third class, 6G91 IS drained • by a number ol triou« 

tarics of tho Sitang river of n'hich 

tho abovonamed are tho most important. Along these streams and 
on tho hills near them are somo of tho richest Teak localities in tho 
province. Teak is found on rocl^' hills and on light brown mould. On. 
tho latter soil tho trees attain tho greatest height nnd tho most 
regular growth, hlr. hlaoDonald mentions ono localiiy ono mile south 
of the Gwaythay Choung with groups of trees of tho finest growth tlint 
might be cut into logs of 100 to 120 feet in length, quite round and 
straight. In most localities those forests abound in seedlings, and tho 
ground is described as free from under-wood. The principal enemy of 
the Teak hero is the jnnglo fire annually recurring. 

The suiToy of tho Kanneo and Koonoong forests by Mr. Clemen 
in 1859 gives 5054 first class trees ns the average figure per square 
mile. But tracts of limited extent have a much higher figure. Thus 
on tho 2Gth April, 1859, he found in tho Nat Ynt forest on tho south 
side of tho Koonoong Choung, on an area of 73 acres, 598 first class 
trees, of which 213 were in girth above 9 feet. And on the 9th April 
he found a forest on tho feanneo Choung between the Kanneo and 
Koonoong with 2621 first class trees on an area of one-third square mile, 
1217 of which were above 9 feet in girth. This is at the rate of 7100 
trees per square mile. 

The prospects for the future development of these forests aro 
very favorable. Forests, naturally very rich nnd not much worked, 
must be expected to have an excess of old trees. Tho number of 
second class trees is less than that of the first, but the number of third 
class trees is considerably larger, and the number of seedlings counted 
is three times as large. A term of sixty years is more than sufficient 
to allow the second and third class trees to take the place of those 
of the first. Indeed, if this rotation is observed, the forest must, 
although annually yielding a considerable amount of fine timber, go 
on increasing instead of having its resources diminished. The area 
covered with Teak in the Kannee and Koonoong forests is estimated 
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at 24 square miles. This would give the figure of first class trees 
at 121,290, and the number of trees that may ho removed once in six 
years at 12,129. ' 

The number girdled in 1859 was not fully one half of this number. 


Kannee, 3667 

Koonoong, 2364 


Total, 6031 

But the girdling operations were only carried on in a part of 
these forests. Creepers are frequent in the Kannee and Koonoong 
forests : 5388 Teak trees were freed from them in the districts under 
Mr. Clemen’s supervision in 1869 : — 

The timber brought down from these forests on Government 
account has been as follows. 


Tears. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

1856-57 

3360 

2396 

1857-58 

446 

382 

1858-59 

31 

21 

1859-60 

0 

0 

Total, 

3837 

2799 


But a very large amount of valuable old seasoned timber still 
remains in these forests. The number of trees and pieces is estimated 
at 3300. There is therefore abundance of work in these forests for 
contractors or permit holders. Foresters from abroad have been 
. somewhat disinclined to engage in working these forests on account 
of the risk of losing their elephants by marauding .parties coming 
across the northern frontier, or by the wild Karen tribes, coming down 
from the hiUs to the east. 

The inhabitants of these forests are mostly Karens, some of them 
have elephants and have for a number of years past been Engaged in 
working the forests. The whole of the Eastern Sitang Forests 
including those south of the Padah Forests, may be estimated as con- 
taining 100 square miles covered with Teak localities, containing 240,000 
first class trees, which may be expected to yield about 4000 trees per 
annum. 


53. — Hie six divisions of the Pegu Forests, as far as their value 


General review of the sis divisions 
of the Pegu rorosta. 


for the yield of timber, and the size, 
regular shape and facilities for re- 
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itioval of tho same, is concerned, may be arranged in tbc following 


order. 




Number of trees es- 
timated to stand on 
tho wbolo of forests. 

W J, 
a 

-I 

Cm 

Or-) 

.. u 

.2S 

4a a 

M 

O o 

2 O . 

o ^ 

a 

Number of trees to 
bo girdled annually. 

Number of tons re- 
moved during tbe last 
4 j’cars from 1856-57 
to 1850-GO. 

Average size of tbc 
logs in cubic feet. 

Tharrawacldie Forests, 

Sq.Mfles. 

580 

5,75,-360 

ih 

■j 

13604 

36 

Western Sitniig Forests, ... 

300 

2,00,000 

A 


5726 

25 

Eastern Sltnng Forests, ... 

100 

2,40,000 

1 

H 

. 9194 

39 

Eastern Promo Forests, ... 

320 

2,50,000 

7o 


2652 

17 

Southern Forests, 

355.6 

2,05,800 

60,000 

] 


5772 

33 

Western Forests, 

200 


B 

1474 

14 




Total, 

1S55.6 

15,31,160 

- 

B 

38722 



This arrangement is the result of a general estimate of all pecu- 
liarities of each forest division. 

54, — ^Tlie amount of timber brought down during the year under 
Amount of timber brought down review from the Pegu forests on 

from tho forosts. acconnt of Government has been less 

than in any of the foregoing years. Statement III. exliibits the amount 
of timber (and its cubical contents) brought from the different forests 
by forest contractors since 1856-57. This statement shows a steady 
decrease ; in a less degree, however, in the number of tons tlian in the 
number of logs. 

What have been the causes of this decrease ? 

55. — -The main cause has been that our operations have necessarily 

Sro&oned timber gottiug sc&rco in been limited to tho removal of old 
the forests. seasoned timber only, (Hathat, or 

girdled during the Burmese time,) and that this, after having yielded' 
considerable supplies ever since tbe occupation of the country, is 
gradually becoming scarce in the forests, or at least in such parts of the 
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saraoj as can easily bo worked. In my report for'1858-59j it was 
explained that it liad been found advisable, in order to ensure the 
bringing down of tliorougbly seasoned timber from tlie Grovernraent 
forests in Pegu, to postpone for anotber year tbo cutting and bringing 
doTO of tbo now girdled trees. 

Tliis sacrifice of revenue and apparent success was debberaiely 
made, altbougb tbe possibility was evident that its consequences might 
be made available for hastening on the overthi'ow of the present system 
of forest management. 

Tet the timber from the Pegu forests is neither sufficiently 
plentiful nor so largo or well-shaped, as that wo can afibrd to lose the 
only advantage it at present possesses, viz. that of being more 
thoroughly seasoned than the timber brought down from the forests 
beyond the frontier. It was not one of the smallest disadvantages of 
the abandonment of the Attaran forests to impatient timber speculators, 
that a large proportion of the timber was cut green and 'used in ships 
built at Mouhnain at that time in a state not sufficiently seasoned, and 
the greater part of the trees from the Siamese and Karenee forests are 
scarcely allowed to stand two years, only just long enough to enable 
them to float. 

But this has not been the only cause for the falling off of the 
supply. 

66. — ^There is still an abundance of old seasoned timber remaining 

Amount of old sensonod timber parts of the forests. I myself 

Btill remaining. know hundreds of fine trees, standing 

and felled, Nathat or girdled during the Burraan times, and a consider- 
able number of valuable pieces, round logs, squares and planks, lying 
about in the forests of the Promo, Thanwvaddie and Southern District, 
and indeed in all the forest tracts I have visited. In surveying the 
western forests in 1 860, the following timber available for removal was 


counted by Mr. Clemen : — 

Nathat trees, 1302 

Pallen, 881 

Girdled first dass, .' 33 

Good logs, full-sized,. 10 

Ditto under-sized, 19 


Total,,.. 224'5 pieces. • 
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It has been mentioned above that in tbo Padah and Hong forests, 
353 logs wore lopped and prepared for dragging in 1859. Tliose were 
only a fow of the best timbers lying in that forest, and the removal 
of this timber is not difficult in the least, the forests are situated in the 
plains along a large stream fit for floating. Moreover wo havo the 
evidence of Mr. MacDonald, who met with large numbers of excellent 

See ostraefc of Jonmal attached timber of gOOd SXZO left close to tlxO 
hereto. Appendii Ko. 1. watex*wny in the Elannco, Koonoong 

and Gwaythay forests. 

The total amount of old seasoned timber remaining in the forests 
in November 1859, was estimated at 40,670 logs, quite sufficient to havo 
ensured a satisfactoiy supply during the last season, if the forest 
contractors had had the means, and had not foxmd other occupations 
more profitable. 

57. — ^It has already been mentioned ixi former reports that the 

„ , , nurchaso by the Commissariat Depnrt- 

Qrcat demand for Elephants. ^ i 

ment of a large number of elephants 

during 1857-58, for export to Indio from Eangoon, has had the effect 

of disorgaixizing most of the arrangements previously made for an 

effective working of the forests. Numerous foresters, tempted by the 

high prices offered, sold the whole of their elephants and nbaudoned 

their fonner occupation, and the effects of this sudden interruption have 

not yet been effaced. 

At the same time the demand for timber at Moxilmain was very 
great, and it was difficxxlt to induce foresters from that side to leave 
their settled employment in the forests beyond tbe British frontier for 
the purpose of settling in Pegu. 

58. — ^And there were other cxrcumstaiices besides those already 

The yield of timber more aatisfao- mentioned, which combined to decrease 
tory in tbe forests near Eangoon. the supply of timber from the forests, 

and not the least important was the difficulty experienced in providing 
for an efficient admiinxstration of those forests which cannot be managed 
from Head Quarters, but are placed imder the control of assistants in 
outstations. 

It is interesting to compare the supply of timber fromtlxe different 
divisions. The data ax’o given in Statement III. The Tharraxvaddic^ 
forests have yielded the greatest supply, more than one-third of the 
whole. Next follow the Eastern Sitang forests, which have yielded 
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one-fourtli, and tlie remaining have been brought from the four 
remaining divisions. The Southern Forests have yielded 5772 tons, 
whereas the proceeds of the Prome Forests have only been 2652 tons. 
Yet the latter contained more seasoned timber than the former. 

The supply from the Tharrawaddie forest has not considerably 
diminished since the beginning. On the other hand, the work of the 
Prome and Bast Sitang forests has, during the last year 1869-60, almost 
come to a stand still. The cause of this must not be sought in the 
want of seasoned timber, of which an abundant supply is left in both 
divisions ; it may perhaps, to a certain degree, be ascribed to the 
circumstance that the Southern and Tharrawaddie Forests are under the 
immediate control of the Bangoon ofGice, whereas the two other divisions 
are beyond its reach. But another circumstance has probably operated 
still more effectually. In 1857, the plan was conceived gradually to 
simplify the work of the Department by inducing all contractors to 
deliver their timber at Bangoon. This measure has been carried out 
with perfect success. In 1859-60, 8066 logs out of 8831 were delivered 
at Bangoon. But the plan, although a desirable one in 1857, when 
the number of elephants imported for the timber work was steadily 
increasing, and it appeared easy to secure the services of efficient forest 
contractors with ample means for working the forests, has proved 
premature and even dangerous. One disadvantage arising out of this 
plan of concentrating the whole of the timber at Bangoon, has been 
noticed in the report for 1858-59, (para. 5,) that it facilitates the 
swindling of contractors and the non-payment of the men employed by 
them. Another drawback has been experienced this year, viz. that it 
serves to decrease the amount of timber brought away from the forests. 
There are not many among the class of people, that usually engage in 
forest work, who are capable of managing a series of operations of such 
extent as the cutting, dragging, and floating down to Bangoon demand. 
Many who would be well able to bring their timber to a station near 
' their forest are thus excluded from engaging on the work. It would 
have been wiser to have continued to keep distinct the cutting and 
dragging and the work of floating, and although this would have 
increased the timber expenses, the general result would have been 
•more favorable, as the number of logs would have been greater. The 
golden rule, “ divide et impera” has not here been sufficiently main- 
tained. 
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Increase in the size of the timber. 


69. — The size of the logs bronghh from the forests has somewhat 

improved^ hut not as much as might 
have been expected. If we could take 
a correct inventory of the old seasoned timber left beliind by the 
contractors throughout the forests, we should find that of the small and 
moderately sized logs, a larger proportion had been removed, but that 
the timber of lai’ge sizes has, to a great extent, been left bdiind. 

If this state of things cannot be altered, and if the contractors 
cannot be induced to remove the larger sizes in preference to the smaller 
logs, then the present system of working the forests must be given up. 
The contract rates for the larger sized timber are proportionately higher, 
but this does not seem to afford sufficient inducement, as long as the 
smaller sizes afford employment of an easier nature. 

60. — The expenses incurred for the timber brought down in 
Expenses incurred on account of 1859-60, have been greater than in 
tbc timber. pjevioug years. The expen- 

diture that must be charged on the timber is of those classes. 

Contract Botes, 7 7 2 con- 

Qeiieral timber expenses, .... S 8 10 tructors (for Cuttbg, dragging, 

Eetablwbmentjooutiugenoiesj&c., 8 10 7 , ' oo 

floating.) 

(Totsli 19 10 7 o i j-i i 

’ treneral timber eiqienses, 

(floating, securing, watching, elephants, tools, stores, &o.) 

3. Establishment and contingencies. 

The rates paid to contractors and general timber expenses have 
been steadily rising since the commencement. They were — 

In ] 856-57 5 0 0 per log of SO 5 cubic ft. 
Compare Statement 1857-58 7 1 0 .. 29 3 

V. and Beport for -o-n r. 

1858-59, pam. e. 1858-59 8 8 0 „ 38 „ 

1859.60 11 0 0 „ 37 25 

Tliey have thus doubled, while the cubical contents of the log 
have only increased from 30 to 37 cubic feet. This is decidedly uu- 
favorable j hut it is not fair to compare the rates of the first year of 
our operations with those paid during the present. In 1856-57, a 
large proportion of the timber was lying in or close to the water-way,- 
. and was brought down without much trouble and at comparatively 
little expense. The contract rates for a large portion of the Tharra-' 
waddie timber varied from 1 to 5 rupees per log, large or nmnll 
Those peculiarly favorable circumstances ceased to operate in 1857-58. 
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In that year, tlic aversige rate paid for a log of 293 cubic foot was 
7-1. But the timber of 1859-60, had the avoi'ago cubical contents of 
37.25 cubic feet and ought therefore in proportion to its cubic con- 
tents to have been paid for at the rate of 8-15-6. But the rates 
actually paid 'vrere 11-0-0, or 2 rupees more than they ought to have 
been. This rise of 2 rupees in the average rates paid per log to 
forest contractors, beyond vrhat vras justified by the increased size of 
the timber, "was caused by the small number of parties mlling and 
able to take forest contracts. In many instances it >Yas necessary to 
raise the rates, in order to secure the working of a forest at all. 

Scarcity of elephants and the greater difficulty of removing tho 
old seasoned timber remaining in tho forests, have tended to decrease 
the number of eligible forest contractors, and to increase the rates 
winch had to be paid to them. 

In 1857-58, the rate for doogies delivered at Rangoon varied 
from 9 to 1 2 rupees, it now varies from 10 to 15 rupees for logs with 
a middle girth of 6 feet, and rises further as the girth increases. The 
rates paid for other classes of timber have increased in proportion. 

The avci'age quota of expenditure for establishment and contin- 
gencies per log from 1856-57 to 1858-59, has been 4-5-0. It has 
been double this year. But then, if the forests had been worked 
properly, twice the number of logs would have been the result, and 
this would have reduced the quota of miscellaneous expenditui-e to 
a reasonable figure. 

Thus' the amount of timber brought down, and the amount ex- 
pended on the same are questions intimately connected with each 
other. The present system has, to a certain degx’ee, proved faulty in 
both points. It has not yielded that supply of timber which we 
might have been justified in expecting, while the rates paid for the 
timber have been too high. 

"We can only hope to decrease the rates by making ourselves, to 
a certain degree, independent of the present contractors, and we can 
increase the amount of timber only by, returning to the system of 
petty contracts, thus sub-dividing the work and adapting tho series' 
of operations to be carried on by one contractor to the capacities of 
tho people with .whom we have to deal. 

61. — ^The number of logs sold this year has been 15,416, with 
No. of logs Bold during llio year. cubic contents of 11,689 tons. ■ -This 

9 
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is about foui’-fifths of the timber sold in 1858-59. Bat the amount 


realized does not even equal two-thirds of that of last year. 

The statement on the margin sho\v3 the general results of the 
soles from the commencement. It will bo 
seen^ that although the size of the timber was 
greater this year, yet the price calcnlated both 
per ton and per log has been loss. The aver- 
age rates realized per log have been 1 5-1-11, 
which falls short of the rates expended by 
more than 4 rupees, so tliat had not a largo 
quantity of timber been on hand, making the 
number of the logs sold greater than the num- 
ber of logs brought in, the consequence would 
have been a considemble deficit. The cause of 
this unfavorable result was the low state of 
the market at the time the large sales were 
held, in January and February, when more 
than one half of the timber sold during the 
year was disposed of. Statement No. VIL ' 
shoTO that the price realized for the two prin- 
cipal classes of timber, doogies and loozars, 
in January and February, 1860, is less than 
one half of what it was in November, 1858 
and January, 1859, and less than at almost all other sales held since the 
commencement. Trade was then very low at Bangoon, and the 
number of bidders at the large sales unusually small. Yet the number 
of logs (8000) once announced, the sale could not be put off. The 
prices were more favorable both before and after the sales. ' 

To avoid a similar mishap, it will be necessary hereafter to limit 
the number of logs to be sold in the large annual sales, and to rely more 
• on the smaller sales, held whenever a demand for timber is apparent. 
Nearly the whole of the timber has been sold at Bangoon, a neces- 



Stafeinent sioininff ilmien sold at 
Saoffooa, Promt and Tomgoo. 


Stations. 

No. of 
logs. 

A.inount realizod. 

Uniigooil, 

Prome, 
U'onngiioo, ... 

14622 

718 

76 

229,072 8 6 
3,749 13 4 
273 0 0 

Totnl, ... 

15410 

233.095 0 10 


saiy consequence of the plan of con- 
centrating the timber at that place. 

But it has been urged that facili- 
ties for the export of timber ought to 
be given in like manner for the port of 
Bassein, and, to meet these demands, 
arrangements will be made to retain. 
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as an oxponmonfc, a portion of tlio Promo timber for sale at Promo, 
wliicb will enable the piircliasors to take it do\VTi to Basscin. 

Revenue realized. 02.— The Bovenuc of the Forest 

Compare Statements VIII. and IX.' Department consists of 

A. Amounts realized by the sale of timber, 


amounting in 1859-60 to, 211,980-15-6* 

B. Miscellaneous revenue in 1859-00 to, 6,522-12-0 


Total,... 217,603-12-0 

- The amount of the miscellaneons revenno is necessarily small, if 
compared Avitli the sums realized by the sale of timber. In the three 
yeai’S preceding this, it amounted to 6 per cent, on the amount realized 
by timber sales, tliis year it is only 2^ per cent. Of its different items 
one only calls for particular notice. 

This is the salvage on drift timber nwai'dcd to cl.aim.ants, 1,718-8. 
Tlio number of logs for which tliis amount was realized was 118, being 
at the rate of Bs. 14-9 per log. This was a portion of 11 60 logs of 
drift timber brought in during the year at an expense of Bs. l,937-'l-‘l* 
for salvage and floating, and of Bs. 4,120-13-4 for general timber ex- 
penses, or at a total expenditure of B s. 6,058-1 -8, malcing a total .amount 
of Bs. 5-10-3 per log j to which Bs. 8-10-7 on account of establishment 
and general contingencies must be added, malcing a total of Bs. 14-4-10 
per log. 

. Of these 1160 logs, the greater portion was drift timber from the 
Government forests, or timber once lost and afterwards captured again ; 
(the amount of timber lost during the year from the different stations 
having been 898 logs,) only a sjnall portion was private timber. The 
rates paid by claimants are high, becanso most of the logs restored 
to claimants, were brought in from the sea-shore, .and the expenses in 
bringing in this timber, nearly equal those paid for bringing timber 
from the forests. Nearly the whole of tho drift timber collected near 
the sea-shoro is timber lost in tho Sitang river, tho floating do>vn of 
rafts thei’c being more dangerous than in any other river in the 
countiy. 

* Tliis is tlio amount actually realized during I ho year. Tltc result of the sales shown 
OB Rs. 233,095 in para. GO inoludes Bs. 21,114-1-4, being the amount duo for timber sold 
during tho year but not paid for within the voar. 
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63. — The unfavorable results of tlie sales have naturally rendered 
Amount of assets at the end of tlie revenue of tbo Department during^ 
the jear. anything but satisfactory. 

The financial results of the four years under review have been, in 


round numbers, as follows. 

Tear. Deficit. Surplus. 

1856- 57 70,085-0-0 

1857- 58 174,492-0-0 

1858- 59 231,640-0-0 

1859- 60 48,845-0-0 

Total, 244,577-0-0 275,485-0-0 

Tlie ultimate surplus therefore is 30,908, to which must be added 
as assets the following items : — 

Amount due for timber sold during the year and not 

paid for till after 1st May, 1860, 21,114-1-4 

Value of timber on hand (paid for), 13,755-9-0 

Surplus, 80,908-0-0 


Total, 65,776-10-4 

64. — ^Tliis general result of the first four years of the working of 
General financial results unsatisfuc- the Pegu Porests on Government ac- 

count is not only unsatisfactory, it is 
in no way adequate to the toil and anxiety the work has entailed. 
It is, however, only the result of the first necessarily more unfavorable 
pei’iod, during which the organization of the Department had to be 
commenced, many expensive lessons had to be learnt, and in which 
the only resources for the realization of revenue consisted in the old 
timber left in the forests by former workers. 

Wore we at all justified in taking a more favorable view of tho 
labours of a Department naturally unpopular, the circumstance might 
be taken into account that it has been possible to cany on the work 
with no actual loss, without indenting upon the real resources of the 
forests. Tho timber hitherto brought down has not, with few excep- 
tions, deprived the forests of ono single living tree. Tho forests have 
been preseiyed intact, and have been made, under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, to pay their expenses. 
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65 . — It is here feho place to compare the results actually attained 

Estimates compared -with results "'^tb the estimates made at different 
actually attained. times. In a Department which must 

incur expenditure, in order to ensure the possibility of success at some 
future time, prospective estimates extending over a series of years, 
are indispensable, but since the revenue side of tbe same depends on 
circumstances over wbich we bave no control, viz. tlio greater or less 
difficulty of procuring tbe means for bringing the timber to market, 
and tbe prices likely to be realized .by the disposal of the same, the 
accuracy of these estimates is a very unsafe one. Statement No. X. 
shows the comparative figures of the different estimates made, com- 
pared with the results actually realized. 

The first estimate of the timber likely to he brought down and 
the revenue likely to he realized, is contained in Table 9 of my first 
annual report, dated 16th December, 1856. This estimate was based 
on a cursory examination of tbe forests by myself, wMcb led to a 
necessarily incorrect estimate of tbeir resources. Tbe next estimate 
was prepared in August, 1857. This was based on a more perfect 
'knowledge of the resources of the forests, but it was made at a time 
when tbe operations of bringing doAvn timber by means of forest- 
contractors were progressing in the most satisfactory manner. The 
check experienced a few months afterwards, through the sale of the 
elephants employed in the forests could not then he foreseen, and a 
steady progress was confidently anticipated. 

Doth these estimates are in excess, both as regards the timber 
/ brought down and tbe revenue realized. 

Only the last estimate, prepared in November, 1859, approaches 
tbe truth, as far as estimates under tbe circumstances noted, can be 
expected to approach it. 

Hence, it is evident that it would he utterly vain at present to 
risk any further estimate of timber that may he expected or of 
revenue likely to he hereafter realized. We can only say, that, as far 
as our knowledge of the forests goes, we are justified in assuming 
that 128,047 seasoned trees are at present in the forests, ready for 
„ removal, and that we may girdle annually about 30,000 trees in girth 
above 6 feet, but when these trees will be removed, and what will 
be tbe financial results, of these operations, we cannot venture to 
predict’. 
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C6. — these prospects hcforc us, certuiu ns to the resonrccs 

Cltringc of piB.. in tl.e working of of tho forests, Init uncertain ns to the 
tlio forest 1100088017. means of mnlfing them avnilahle for 

the market and for the resources of these provinces, it requires no 
ex}ilnnation that a change in tho system of worldng, at least hy way 
of experiment, was called for. 

The probability of tho contract arrangements pronng insufficient, 
was first felt in November, 1859. What was required, was to introduce 
a new and more efficient agency. 

67. — ^This, it has been attempted to effect in two different ways, 

, in one part of tho forests by convert- 

iMuoofPormitB. . ^ -x i n 

mg contractors into permit lioldcrs, 

in another by employing Government elephants, and Government 

agency. 

Tho permit holder, on paying a eortnin amount of purchase money 
per log, becomes tho omier of tho timber brought oat by him, ho 
does not receive any advances from tho Forest Department, but is 
expected to derive his means for working tho forests from such parties 
as may afterwards take the timber off his hands. 

It may ho expected that these parties will succeed in inducing the 
forester to work to better advantage then the contractors have hitherto 
done. In spite of strict orders, and tho high rates given for yard 
and mast pieces, contractors frequently cut up beautiful long logs into 
short lengths, sometimes, it is true, because tho locality docs not 
admit of the removal of long timber, hut often because they find it 
more convenient to bring doivn logs of 20 or 30 feet in length. 

The forest contractor works for certain fixed rates, but tho per- 
mit holder iS in the more free position of the seller of his own goods, 
he will therefore he impelled by the hope of himself deriving all tho 
advantage from the superior quality of his timber and the rise of 
prices. In order to ensure liigh rates, he -svill ho careful to cut his 
timber into such shapes as are likely to command the highest price. 

These are some of the advantages which may he anticipated from 
tho permit system. But the disadvantages on tho other hand must 
not be overlooked. 

The permit system may be expected to lead to favorable results, 
only as long as there is a sufficient number of efficient foresters ready 
to take permits to ensure competition. 
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Tlio permit Ixoldor being in a position less dependent on tbe 
Forest Depai’tment, will naturally be less careful in tbo observance of 
forest rulesj than the contractor. Unless be feels bimself watched by 
active and vigilant officers of the Department, he will soon begin to 
regal'd himself as the boniL fide owner of the forest j in the same man- 
ner as the permit holders in the Attaran Forests did thirty years ago. 
Or should he be afraid of the consequences himself, he is yet not 
likely to be diligent in preventing, people connected with him from 
girdling Teah trees, cutting down green timber, or otherwise injuring 
the forests. * 

The penalty for breaches of the rules or the provisions of permit, , 
is espulsion from the forest, and this penalty can, without inconveni- 
ence, be enforced as long as there is competition for the permit. 

But if parties ready and able to take up the forest thus vacated, 
and to carry on the work thus suddenly interrupted, are scarce j then 
the officer ordering the expulsion of the former holder, will find him- 
self in an awkward position. The step he takes for the protection of 
the forests, is Certain to decrease the revenue to be realized by him, 
and may expose him to blame for inteifering with the supply of timber 
for the market. 

Not many officers of the Forest Department are likely to take 
upon themselves the odium of such unpopular measures, and the 
result may be expected to be similar to that experienced in the Atta- 
ran forests, that is, wanton destruction of the Teak, because it was 
thought dangerous to interfere with the arrangements made by timber- 
traders for the bringing away of the timber. With such precedpts 
before us, it would not have been wise, at a time when foresters were 
scarce in Pegu, to introduce the permit system into the whole of the 
forests at once. The plan must be earned on as an experiment in a 
portion of the forests only, \mtil such time as parties able and willing 
to work, come forwai'd in sufficient numbers to ensure competition. 
Until that time, the Forest Department must maintain its indepen- 
dence intact in one portion at least of the forests, so as not to let the > 
market depend for timber on the permit holders alone. 

The conditions and general features of the permit system are set 
forth in letter No. 227, dated 9th November, 1859, and need not here 
bo repeated. A form of permit is attached hereto. 

It was first intended to issue permits for the wholo of the Bitang 
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Forests, tlie Prtnne imd Il.'i«soln l-'orc'-ts. I'roin tlio st-'ileinont !-1ion-- 
iti" jimnits issued for IttfiO, it will ii|t|ieftr, that this pl/iii lias tieeti 
enrried out ns far as the Silajij; nnd Ihissein IVirests are eonecnied, 
but that one jicnnit otily has been is-uied for a jtnrlion of the Shw(>elay 
Forests in the 1’i‘oinedistriet. 

The rates to be jiaid by tho jiennit holders for their timber were 
fixed at Its. 8 for all lofjs in middle pirlh above 1’ d", at !’«. I per In;' 
tint altaiiiin;' that girth, and at S atiims for stnall pieces, in girth belon* 
(F, or in length below 12', the hitler rale being iriteiided to include 
email croohs, and material fit for raibeay 'det'per.s, 

'J’hese nites have been mntntnined fur the Silarig fon'-t, 1ml for 
the Uas^cin fore.-ts, whence no timber had ns yet bei-n brmighl down 
by the eoulraet system, and where the timber is MippoM'd to bo 
generally sjimll, n uniftirm rate of five rupees per leg nil ristnid, has 
been snbhlituted and in the North Shwuehiy Ibreits, which at tlic time 
the permit was ifsiu-d, wore enlirtdy ehii-ed, onneroimt of the ohstnie- 
Utiiis in tlic Shwoelny river wr-f of I’oungihih. the uniform mto was 
fixed ns low asd I'oipces. 'Jim Shwoclay permit holder is not likely to 
bring out mucli limber. He did not matvC In's appearanro or eommeaeo 
the cutting of timber in the forests till .Inne, when nisiriy one Imlf the 
titno granted for tho jn'rinit lind expired. J-’or tho remainder of 
llio J’ronio forests, no suitable ofi’ers were made, 

'J'lio Silnng and Hassoiii forests nro two isolated well 

suited for tlio expcriinonlal c.nming on of tho permit syslmii, but 
even lierc, it 1ms not been possible to obtain permit Imlders for nil the 
forest di.stric(s. It would therefore be useless to cxlciul this experi- 
ment over the forests in tho Promo district. 

Tlic first permit issued was one for the Ivyoukelmirnggaley, in 
tlio Bnssein clislrict, in force from tho ICtli July, 18o'.1 to the 1st January, 
ISGO. Tho permit holder has brought dowm to Ihisseiii 87 logs. 

08.— 'i’ho other attempt to introduce another ngeney into tlic 
Working of llie I'orcjls by incanr of 'forking of the Forests, lias hceii the 
Gorcrnincni ckpl.nnia. employment of Govcniiiieiit eleiiliniils 

and Government agency. 

Among the coiitraetors in the Southern and Irmvnddy forests, 
Tlinrrnwaatlic. there iiTO only seven parties possessing 

1. Moimg Mgjkc.^Bcclmg. a su|]icicut inimher of elephants uiid 

3. ’ ,1 Byouiig. Utoo. other means, and having, at the same 

* ■ - .*!• 
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4. Moang Ta. Tounyo. timo^ kiiowledgo of ilio work and suf- 

e. Moutig Bjih!'" Pcgn. ficient energy to work a forest district. 

6. „ Pounglin. ]?qj. remaining distincts oitlier no 

7. „ Toonbyro. Dakkan. = 

contractors at all came forwai’d, or only 
sucli as liad no elephants, and required large advances to hire buffaloes, 
ndthout affording sufficient socurity j yet among the latter there are men 
of energy, who are well skilled in the work, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the localities. 

Instead of risking advances, it appears safer to make over to such 
parties Government elephants to carry on their work. And again, it 
would seem, that tho energy of such parties could be turned to bettor 
account, if only a portion of tho work were entrusted to them, say to 
one parly the felling and the superintendence of tho dragging, to another 
tho floating to tho main river, and to a third tho bringing down of 
tho timber to Rangoon. Tliis was tho idea which led to tho establish- 
ment of tho Superintendent of Forests’ Head Quarters, as a temporary 
measure, in tlio Tharrnwaddio district, so ns to onsuro a more effectual 
carrying out of tho plan described in a portion of the Prome and 
Tharrawaddio Forests. 

It is not, as a rule, intended to do the work by direct Government 
agency, that is by men hired by officers of tho Department, but by 
means of petty contracts with tho assistance of Government elopliants 
and under a minute supervision by Government officers. 

It was first proposed to work with tho elephants already belong- 
ing to the Department, four in number, all well-trained animals, and to 
add to them a number of others, hired from tho commissariat uuder 
certain conditions •, and Avith tho concmTence of the General command- 
ing tho division, thirty commissariat elephants were placed at the 
disposal of tho Forest Department, to bo selected from those at the 
station of Thayitmyo. This was in January, 1860, and I immediately 
proceeded to Thayitmyo, to select tlie elephants myself. But it soou 
became apparent that only a small number of animals fit for timber 
work could bo found, and I was obliged to content myself with siirteen ; ' 
a number far too small to justify any espectations of success in the 
plan proposed. 

The utmost amount of timber a well-trained elephant in good 
condition, can bo expected to drag to the river-side in these forest 
districts in one season may bo put down; ^ 150 logs, averaging one 

■ ■ 10 
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ton each. Bnt the commissariat elephants wore not trained at nil to 
timber dragging, and when pnt to it, didhutlittlo, and were constantly 
subject to sore backs and other ailments, curtailing their time of work. 
Besides this, it must be taken into account that during the S. "IV. 
monsoon, which is tho time wlicn most timber is dragged in the forests, 
some elephants would always bo required for tho carriage of storc.''j 
and for tho tours of inspection of tho ofiicers of tho Department 
through the forests, most of tho roads being utterly impracticable for 
other means of conveynneo. ' 

69. — ^'I'ho remaining number would tlioroforc ho insiifficicnt. 

Elcpliants Moilnblo from the Com- After duo consideration it was thought 
raissnrial Department not suDioiont. „ sufficient number of 


animals could be obtained to bring away 6,000 tons of timber annunll}’, 
likely to realixo about 100,000 Rupees, it xrould not bo trorth while 
entering npon tho oxiicrimont. This, it was estimated, would require 
fifty animals. 

Steps were immediately taken to fill up this number from the 
difibrent sources, hut this belongs to tho Report of 1860-61, ns tho 
animals were not obtained till after the commencement of that year. 

The forest districts which it is intended to work by those means 
are, in tho Thoreawaddie dirision, 

Toun Cheung forests, stream blocked np in its courso. 

Bobin ditto ditto ditto 

Mimboo, stream cle.ivcd during the year. 

In the Prome division, — 


Shabonng, ") 
Shwoelay, ) 


stream cleared during the year. 


A portion of the Nawingnnd Boolny Forests. 


70.— But the introduction of a greater number of elephants is 


Other improrements contompkted hj 
this mode of worhing. 


not tho only object .of the present 

experiment. 


Th 0 preparation and liandling of tlio timber by means of forest 
contractors, as earned on liitherto, has been an exti^emoly rough and 
primitive process. 


A few improvements, it is true, have been attempted. Trees are 
no longer felled, as was the custom formerly, at a height of from S to 
10 feet from the ground ; hnt to induce tho forest contractors to fell 
all 'Teak treeS clo^e to the ground, is out of tho question. It is true 
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tliis cliange lias not tliat value in these forests -whichj at first sight, 
might be attributed to it. I’ew large Teak trees are ivitliout a flaur or 
hollow in the heart of the stem near the ground, caused probably by 
the effect of the annual fires upon the stem of the young trees. And 
the difficuKy of finding tall trees that can be turned into mast pieces, is 
less than that of getting dragging roads sufficiently clear and even to 
admit of the removal of the pieces entire. 

Yet there are instances when the value of the trees might be 
enhanced by several hundred Eupees, if felled close to the gromid or if 
even n part were 'dug out of the gi-ound. 

Another improvement to bo aimed at is the cutting of the tree into 
Buitablo lengths. Tho foresters are in the habit of cutting all pieces 
as much as possible into uniform Icngtlis of cither 30 feet or 1 8 feet. 
But this frequently renders the top utterly useless, whereas when the 
tree is cut up with judgment, it might yield two pieces of v.alne. And 
in many instances a tree which the forest contractors would cut in two 
or three pieces may, with some energy, bo brought down entire. 
Besides this, there is tho cutting of crooks, which our forestoi-s liave 
not yet been able to learn. 

Minute superintendence, exorcised by Europeans acquainted with 
timber, appears to be the only means of securing an economical, and 
rational practice of felling and cutting timber. A. few years will 
suffice to train the native forester in this respect, and then the European 
superintendence may be discontinued. 

But we must go further. There are now in the forests numerous 
trees girdled and foiled, with a girth of from 9 to 12 feet ; such trees 
cannot be jdragged six miles over the ground, nor can they be brought 
out from between difficult hills. Nothing is left but to saw them up 
into long planks or into threo squares each, one of which is cut out of 
the middle. By converting timber in intricate localities into pieces 
easy of removal, many forests that at present are considered impossi- 
ble to work may bo made to yield fine timber. 

In the plains, tho additional facility of employing timber carts 
ought to be given. Indeed the employment of sUng carts will bo one 
of tho most important improvoments, as it will, in tho plains at least, 
gradually enable us to a groat extent to dispense mth elephants as a 
moving power. ' 

Then again for the purpose of opening .bbstmctiona .whether by 
tho blasting of rocks orh}’ the digging of canals, it is necessary to 
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have European supervision at hand throughout the year. This cannot 
bo secui'ed, unless there is a central place near the forests, where the 
parties can be acchmatized, and all stores and implements .collected. 
It cannot be expected that real improvements, either in the prepar- 
ation or the removal of timber Tvill be effected, unless the officers or 
overseers superintending the same, live on the spot. Occasional 
visits to the forests, whether in the rains or in the dry season, lead 
only to measures which remain on paper, and to improvements which 
are never carried out. Moreover, visits to the forests in the rains 
from any station on one of the main rivers are always exceedingly 
tedious and expensive ; whereas by an overseer residing in the forests, 
the work can as easily be inspected in the rains as in the dry season. 

The remark has frequently been made, that the timber-traders 
at Rangoon would be quite content with what natives can do in the 
working of the forests. This may be true for those forests when 
there' are no natural obstacles, whore the trees grow by the side of the 
wateiway, and in such abundance, that at least for the present, it 
does not matter whether the timber is husbanded or not. But it does 
not hold good in the forests in tlus province, where natural difficulties 
are numerous, and timber not sufficiently plentiful to admit of waste. 

Yet even in the Attaran district, which was, of all forests knov^n, 
the easiest to work, and if its limited size is regarded, one of the 
richest, when this work was at its highest, from 1880 to 1840, it was 
-superintended by Europeans who were stationed in the forests. 

71 . — ^It is clear that, under these circumstances, the temporary 

Location of the liend quarto™ of H.e <^a°sfer of the head quarters of the 

Forest Department in the Tliarrawad- Eorest Department to the vicinitv of 
die Forests. j. . 

the forests, was a matter of vital im- 
portance for the success of tho work. 

A central situation was required, with easy access to the forests 
all round, and not at too great a distance from Bangoon. 

And the locality was to be healthy, and not too remote from 
large villages. After much anxious deUberation, the selection fell upon 
the site of tho old town of Myoduin, in the Tharrawaddie district, 
about 110 miles north north-east of Rangoon. 

On three sides it is surrounded by valuable Teak-producing 
tracts, viz. to the north, cast and south. Its distance from the main 
•Yomah range, tho eastern limit of the Tharrawaddie Eorests, is twelve 
miles in a direct line, and its distance from the station of Mingeo on 
the Irrawaddy river is twenty-four miles. 
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72.— Tlio advantages of tlio situation of ;^^J•oduin are, tlmt it is 
Adrnntagcs of tlio situation of My- doso to somo of tlie bost Tcalc localities 

in tlio country, and that, at the same 
time, villages are not far off; so that the difficulty of procuring labour 
and supplies is somou’hat less than is usually the ease near the forests. 

Whether the place is likely to prove healthy or othennse, it is 
impossible beforchaud to dctenninc. But if good drainage may be 
considered as an advantage in a sanitary point of view, this has been 
secured : for the place is situated between two streams, running nearly 
parallel, for about two miles, at a distance of only a few hundred yards 
from each other. 

Instead of a locality in the Tharrawaddio Forests, the experiment 
might have been undertaken in other forest districts with a similar 
abundance of Teak, and fewer obstacles to tho removal of the timber. 
Tho Bimbyaih and Gwaythay Forests, north-east of Toungoo, for in- 
stance, might have been selected. There, the success as far as tho 
removal of timber was concerned, would have been easier, but it appeared 
.doubtful whether it was justifiable to locate Europehns in those forests 
which, on account of their situation at tho foot of liigh mountain- 
ranges, are much more exposed to malaria. Tho advantage of tho 
Tharrawaddio Foro.sts is, that tho whole of tho country is annually 
cleared by fires, all leaves, and other organic matter being bmait 
before it can decay. 

The old highroad (Minlan) from Rangoon to Ava passes Myoduin 
at a distance of three miles from the place. This road leads through tho 
belt of diy Diptorooai’pns forest, and is practicable throughout tho 
year; tho only difficulty being tho crossing in tho rains of the numer- 
ous sti’cams running from tho hills to the south-west. But stops have 
been taken to obviate this difficulty, by stationing boats at tho differ- 
ent fords, and building I’ough bridges wherever practicable.' Tho 
keeping open of this highroad through the Promo and Tharrawaddio 
district, would be a great advantage for tho officers of tho Forest 
Department, as it would enable them at all times of tho year, unth 
comparative facility, to visit tho different parts of their district, Tho 
road, however, almost continuously leads through forests, and hence 
is much exposed to being obstructed by fallen trees. 

An officer locitcd at Myoduin, commands tho whole range of 
forest districts between the Yomah range and tho Irrawaddy river 
from tho Southern Forests to tho frontier. 
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73. — And tho value of a position like tliis will equally be felt, 

, 1 . . ‘when the contract system shall have 

Tlie location of tlio licad quartorc^of ^ •' 

tlio Forest Departmont not merely n given Way to the permit, 01' any other 
measure of a temporary nature. , . -u m i e 

system. 1 or the officer in charge of 
the district will then be able to ensm-e the protection of the forests ; 
while he is near and able to visit the forests at all times without great 
preparations, the holders of permits or licenses are more likely to ab- 
stain from girdling trees on their own account, or felling green trees, 
or trees insufficiently seasoned, than when he is away at a station, and 
imahle to visit the forest at a moment^s notice. 

The location in the forests of officers of the Forest Department, 
may even make it possible hereafter to sell the seasoned trees, as they 
stand in the forest, leaving the pnrehaser at liberty to convert them 
into such shapes as he may deem most profitable, and thus to close the 
whole of the transactions in the forest. There are, however, as yet great 
objections to this plan. If it is at all possible to overcome these 
objections, this can be done only by officers of the Department resid- 
ing in the forest and not at stations far away from their work. In- 
dependently of the w'orking of the forests, it is evident that the plan 
of locating a portion of the officers and subordinates of tho Forest 
Department in the forests, will make it easiei' to train them to their 
work. In Europe where regular forest management is introduced, the 
officer in charge of a forest district lives in the forest, and at no 
other place. 

74. — A commencement has been made to clear some of tbo numerous 

Clearing of obstructions in tlio obstructions impeding the floating of 
streams required for floating timber. tij^ber from the forest. The digging 

of the canal intended to open tho Bhwoelay Forests has above 
been alluded to, the works were not completed till the end of May; the 
subject must therefore be reserved for next year’s Eeport. Another 
work of similar importance was commenced but not completed during 
the year. This is the leading of the Bobin Cheung into its old channel, 
the new course (Tsain Ohoung) being unfit for floating timber, and 
having moreover the disadvantage of causing extensive inundations 
that annually destroy large extents of paddy cultivation. 

It was hoped to finish this work also in time to admit of the Bobin 
timber being brought down in 1860-61. But the inhabitants of that 
district who had suffered most from the inundations of the Tsain 
Choung, and who had promised to uudertake the work in case tho 
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old cliannel was to lie opened, failed to fulfil tlioir promises, and the 
work had to he given np when it was only partially completed. No 
timber therefore can be expected this year to reach, Rangoon from the 
Bohin forests. 

Regarding the opening of mountain streams, by the blasting of 
rooks, application for a detachment of sappers and miners, to be 
employed for blasting operations in the forests was made in November, 

No.82D.,datea9thNoven.ber,1858. 1858, a report on some of the ob- 

From Superintendent of Poresta to structions first to be removed accom- 
Commissionci* of Pegu. . , , . . 

panying that apphcation. 

The employment of sappers was not sanctioned, but permission 
was given to entertain a party of artificers for the purpose. iLfter 
several fruitless attempts to engage men acquainted ivith the work at 
Rangoon and Mauhnain, an application was made to the Executive 
Engineer at Dowlaishrum, December, 1859, to engage and send over a 
number of quarrymen, for the purpose. The party arrived in May, too 
late to commence operations during the dry season, but, with a view to 
acclimatizing them in the forests, they were at once located at Myoduin, 
where there is ample employment for them until their work can com- 
mence in the making of dragging harness for elephants, and other 
tools. 

Prorisious for the supply of seasoned 75. — During the year under review 

timber iu-fuiure years. ^,0 girdling operations have been car. 

lied on in the Pegu Eorests, 

It will be remembered, that the plan was to girdle annually in 

None made in 1859-60. . 

This plan has been carried out in 

the following order. 


Tear. 

Div. 

Di^rict. 

> 

No. of trees 
girdled. 

Available in 

1857 

I. 

Than’awaddie. 

50,018 

1860-61 

1857 

II. 

Prome, East. 

36,359 

1860-61 

1858 

IV. 

Southern Forests. 

44,272 

1861-62 

1859 

VI. 

Sitang, East. 

13,759 

1862-63 

1860 

III. 

W estem Forests. 

None 


1861 

V. 

West Sitang. 

33 



But from the experience acquired hitherto, it does not appear 
likely, that means for removing more than 25,000 logs annually \vill 
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for tlio present be available. At this rate tlio supply already prepared 
•would bold out for tbo next six years, provided all minor obstructions 
in streams aro removed -ivitbin that timo. 

Girdling a further quantity tberefore at present would only bo 
exposing it to tbc danger of being burnt or bloTO down before it can 
be removed. Two divisions are left tbo third (Western Iwawaddy 
Forests), and tbo fifth (Western Sitang Forests). Tbo Western Trra- 
waddie Forest, being compai’atively poor may, in this rotation, bo 
altogether omitted. A number of trees in tbo fifth division may bo 
girdled in 18C1, and this mil close tbo first six years’ rotation. 

76. — ^It is boro tbo place to rewew the mode in ■which girdling 

Barw of tho gii^Ung opcratlooa Operations bavo liitberto been carried 
liitliorto made. on, and to notice tbc ciTors and dis- 

Chnngo of order. advantages of tbo former plan, which 

experience has revealed, and the improvements which appear to bo 
called for. 

First, as regards tbo order in which tho work was conducted. 
The intention to girdle in the six divisions according to their order 
was deviated from in 1858. 

The operations of that year were to have been csirried on in tbo 
third division (Western Forests), and preparations bad been made 
accordingly. But in January it was found that the current work 
rendered it advissible for the Superintendent to remain for that season 
as near to Eangoon as possible, and accordingly ns no European 
Assistant was then available to superintend the woi’k j operations were 
commenced in the Southern Forests instead. 

And in 1859 the sixth ^vas selected in preference to tho fifth divi- 
sion, as this was the nearest to the forests under control of the 
Maulmain office, it being intended that the officers of that side should, 
for a part of the dry season, be present at the girdling operations, so 
as to have an opportunity of becoming acquainted ■with the method 
pursued. This plan, however, was frustrated. 

Tet it will be practicable in the second rotation of six years to 
revert to the order originally proposed ; for both in the foui’th and sixth 
divisions, large portions of the forest have been left entirely unworked. 
And i1iiig the second girdling operations in these two divisions may 
■he carried on at any time without endangering the safety of the 
forest. • ‘ * 
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77. — Secondly, as regards tlie selection of trees girdled. In -1857, 

Tho operation of marking all first plan Was to mark all trees of tlio 
class trees dispensed with. dass, and to girdlo one out of 

four of tho trees thus marked, such localities excepted where, on 
account of tho obstnclos to tho removal of tho timber, or from other 
causes, girdling was altogether prohibited. The marking was intended 
to guide the officers chai’gcd with selecting the trees to bo girdled, 
when the operations should have to bo conducted for the second, third, 
and fourth times in tho same forest. 

But experience has since shonm, that the advantages to bo ex- 
peoted from this plan are not sufficient to warrant tho extra expense 
incurred on account of tho marking, and hence this practice was 
abandoned in 1858 and 1859. It was found, that it was preferable 
to make a forest survey of every locality before selecting the trees 
to bo girdled, udth a view to determining tho proportion of first class 
trees that may without injury to the forest bo removed. 

78. — Tho rules laid doAvn for the solcction of tho trees to bo 

Numoroug trees not likely to yield girdled in 1 867, are given in tho Ap- 
good timber girdled in 1857. pendLx to the Report on tho Pega 

Forests for 185G. 

Those rules contain several provisions which experience has 
shown may lead to mistakes, and which have therefore been sinco 
altered. 

These are — 

Buie 7. All trees that are beginning to be Natliat, cither because 
attacked" by parasitic plants of tho ficus family (Bjoungben) or from 
other causes, are to be gii’dled \vithout exception. 

Buie 10. Trees that are hollow or that show other signs of dc- 
■clino, are to bo selected in preference to those that are perfectly sound. 

It was perfectly correct to direct all trees attacked mth epiphy- 
tic ficus to be girdled. For tho life of tho epiphyte is so tenacious, 
that all attempts to free tho tree are unavailing. Once faii’ly estab- 
lished on tho tree, it gradually encircles its stem, and at last forms so 
an enclosure that tho Teak tree within cannot afterwards by any 
means be made available. Tho only plan therefore is to kill tho trees 
as soon as the epiphyte is discovered. 

But tho provision to girdlo trees that ai’o showing signs of decay 
(Nathat) and tliat are hollow has, to a great extent, been misunderstood. 

11 . 
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It bmiiff ttisiiT to gihllo II tin*, oim sulo ofwjiic'li dry, or wliioli is 
liollnw, llio ginlliii" jnrtipH Iwvo liikcn mlvnntaj'o of it, imd llip pro- 
porlion of pood wniid timber prepared for removni is smtdl. 

79. — ^’niOTP was nnniber di'ndvnntnpp in llie penend arranpomonts 

T)ie.rioM in «1.iri. «.c cirOlinr 

firrirdoniiiisrf'.ioncjtfiitivi'. "jiicir tho Operations were carried on were 
nil' limiti'il in 1658. , . • i •, i-iv i. 

too extensive, benec it was dinicult 
to e.vercisn a fiiitlicicntly minute contre! over the work. 

AVlien girdlinp trees in tlie fourth division in ItifiS, llic following 
j!rrsn!;cTnonl was made to obviate this disadvantage. Tlic Southern 
Forests consist of three portions, the Pegn, I’ounplin, and lllinc forests. 
Tlic mine forests limy ho estimated to eoiilain about onc-third of the 
lirsi ('las-, trees of the whole. 

It was determined to girdlo in one portion only, iind to reseni'o 
the live remaining thirds for the two next rotations. Under this 
arrangement, it was n(lmi.ssihle to prdlo three-fonrtlHof the tirst class 
trees in tho jdneo of ono-fourtli, which would have hecn the proportion, 
had tho operation bcoii extended over tho whole division. 

The selection of three-fourths of tho first class trees wa.s ensured 
hy fixing seven feet as tho ininininm girth of the trees to be girdled, it 
being .supposed that tho trc'os hclwcen six and seven feet in girtii 
would prove to ho equal to onc-fonrth of tho wholo of the first class trees. 
'I’hc sun-ey inontioncd in para. 07, showing tho proportion of the trees 
giwlled to that of tho tir.st class trees to ho n.s 13 to 18, proves tho above 
supposition, upon Iho whole, to have been a correct one. 

Tho Hlino forests have thus lost three-fourths of their first cla.ss 
trees, but uHll bo spared further girdling operations for a period of 18 
yeans. 

The removal at ono time of so largo a proportion of the finst rlns.s 
trees was justifiable in the Sonlhom Forests, hccanso tho trees of the 
lower clnssc.s were very immei-ou.s. Yet it will bo necessary carcfully 
to watch for a scries of years, tho effect of tho oxporiraent in this jmrfc 
of tho forests, boforo it can bo nltomptcd in another. If it can ho 
carried on to a greater extent, it will considorahly facilitate the gird- 
ling operations, os it is much easier to collect coolies for tho work, ' 
when tho trees to bo girdled stand close together than when they oro 
scattered over a wide extent of ground. 

I 
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80. — In 1859 several important improvements were introduced; 

Improvements inlrodueed in tlio The standard .size of tlio trees to be 
girdling operationsin 1859. girdled was raised from 7' to 8' 3" 

Only trees of good growth and such as wero perfectly sound were 
to bo girdled. Those that were attacked -with opiph}'tic ficus, and those 
that showed signs of decay, were only to be girdled in case they were 
straight and good. 

It had been settled in accordance with the practice of former 
yeans, that the numbor of trees to be girdled was not to exceed one- 
fourth of tho first class. But soon after the work had been com- 
menced, it was found that the forests wero by no means so uniform 
in their character, as throughout to admit of tho girdling of the same 
proportion. 

81 . — ^It w'as evident, that in forests where the number of first class 

_ ... . , , , trees was equal to twice the numbor 

Proportion of trees to bo removed to 

bo dcteriniiictl in evorj insiuiico by n of the sccond clnss, a period of 24 }’6nrs 
forest flurvc). would be utterly insufficient to enable 

the second class trees to replace those of tho first. 

Additional rules were therefore cstabli.shcd, directing that a forest 
survey should he held iu each district, before determining tho propor- 
tion of first class trees to bo removed. 

This indeed is the only sound principle to guide in tho selection of 
trees to bo girdled, and the practical application of tho same resolves 
itself into tho following rule. 

Whenever a forest tract belongs to class A. or B., that is, whenever 
tho number of first class trees is larger than that of tho second, the 
number of trees should be, according to circumstances, either one- 
sixtieth, one-fiftieth or one-fortioth of tho first class trees ; the propor- 
tion to be determined by the time which it may require to bring tlio 
trees of tho second, and a portion of those of tho thii'd class to the 
standard of the first. 

Whenever a forest belongs to class 0. with tho numbor of second 
class trees exceeding that of tho first, then tho numbor of trees to bo 
removed may be one-thirtieth of those of tho fii’st class, sixj’^oars being 
added to twenty-four in order tho more to guai*d against injury to tho 
.forests. 

Thus with six divisions, tho proportion to be roniovcjd once in six 
years will vary from one-fifth to one-tonth. 
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S2. — 'I'hp main iiUprovcmcnti to l)c introduced in tlio operations of 

A,li„rMol,r»1Io,ro,lt«ront«c.or, foresters n 

mill prniiit holders in the ojicmiion sliaro ill the work of selecting lilt* trees. 

of gmllmg. jjj. foiling of tlie now gird- 

led trees rommcncod, it was felt ns n serious drawback, that the trees 
Imd boon girdled by one party, and svere now to be foiled and removed 
by nnotlior. Teak is .«o Kcnttered over intcrnuimblc tracts of dense 
forest, tliat to find trees is frcqacntly an undertaking of no common 
ditficulty ; nor ivmild it be practicable to facilitate lliis by entering oncli 
tree in detailed forest maps. To make sneb maps for one division 
only, would occupy for .several years a largo cstablislnncnt of surveyors. 

It is triio that Ibo Forest Gonngwnys arc a great help in this 
respect, limy are expected to know every locality wlioro seasoned tim- 
ber is standing, but being Burmese, they scarcely como np to this slnml- 
urd of proficiency, and bcsidc.s, such knowledge is an entirely personal 
property, which is lost when tlio Goungway dies or leaves the Depart- 
ment. 

Tims it frequently happens, that foresters, commencing work in a 
now locality, have to pay for having tho trees pointed out to them, and 
if they do not .succeed in finding tho whole number, they naturally com- 
plain that tho trees arc not in c.Kistonce, Or tho foresters find that the 
best trees in the forest have been spared, and that a largo proportion 
of those which yield inferior limber onlj' have boon girdled. Or they 
consider that the trees arc in localities too dilficiilt to work. 

All this naturally gives rise to tho complaint, on the part of tho 
foresters, that there is no timber worth working in tho forests, and tho 
possibility of such complaints must bo carefully guarded against, for 
with our forests constitulod ns they arc, it would bo difficult to dis- 
prove thorn. 

They can, however, bo guarded against by calling upon tho foresters, 
cithor contractors or permit holders, themselves to superintend tho 
work of girdling, of course lindcr tho same rules nnd the snmo super- 
vision by Government Officers, as if the work wore done by coolies 
hii’cd by the Department. 

It Avill then bo tho interest of tho foresters to see, 1 st, that tho full 
number is girdled ; 2nd, that only good treo.s likely to yield valnablo 
timber are killed j 3i'd, that localities are avoided which at present offer 
etlifficulties to' the removal of the timber. 
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Jt >nlJ bo tlio duly of tbo onieor nf tlio J^optiHiiicTit to hoc Ibnt the 
proportioa of trees wliicli should bo killed in cncli locality is not exceed- 
ed, that the largest trees are selected in preference to the snmllcr sizes, 
and that all trees attacked with ficns, or valueless for seed-bearing, nro 
girdled. 

It is true llmt tbo conlrnctor.s and permit holders have the riglit 
of removing limber from a corlnin forest tract for one year only, but 
they’ Imvo this riglit on tho understanding that if they .succeed in 
bringing out a qunntitj* of timber, proporlionnto to tbo resources of 
the forests, and do not violate the forest rules, tho contract or pcniiit 
will be prolonged to tlicin j and the circnmsfanco of their having been 
cmplo^’cd in girdling, will make it still more their interest to retain 
their forest, a circuinstiincc which cannot but operaio advanlagoonsly. 

Ono point of unpovtanco muet hero bo obRervo.d. Tlio girdling 
of the trees must bo paid for by the Forest IDepnrtincnt, and not by 
tho permit holder or contraclor. Tho latter plan might ho considered 
ns iircfcrahlo, bocaupo less expensive. But this is a fallacy. If tho 
girdling is paid for by the contractor or permit lioldor, ho will naturally 
lay claim to a kind of ownership of tho trees, and this will load to 
diincultics and complication, whenovor it is necessary to chango a 
contractor or permit holder. 

8‘d , — ^It is here tho place to mcnlion the method pursued for coa- 
„ trolling Iho work of girdling. 

Mode of controllinc tlio Avork Jonc. „„ - ... , , 

'J Jio working party is located m tho 
forest, ikftcr-tlio survey is made and tho proportion to ho girdled 
i.s determined, tho ^’enk localities situated around their enwimping 
ground nro portioned out, and arc worked in n certain order, north, 
west, south, cast; a native subordiimto of tho Bopartment is atlaehod 
to each working party, and keeps tho acconiil of work done oneh day. 

Afior tho completion of tho work is rciiortod, it is tho duty of 
tho ofliccr snpcriiilcnding it, personally to go through tho forest, and 
to c.xaniino it, having tho accounts of tho dilicront sides scpawite, ho 
is ahlo, after sooing tho grciitcr p.nrt of (lie trees girdled in ono or 
two localities,- selected at random, or after seeing a portion of those 
girdled in all, to judge whether the slntemohts of tho daily work-hook 
arc likely to be correct. 

'J’ho data of bis revision nro recorded in tlio form sliown bolow, 
and no payment is mado to the parlies, unless Jio is satisfied that ‘the 
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employed in clcnriiig it. Tlio enso was referred to the Deputy Super- 
intendent of Electric Telognipli. 

Another was tlio cutting down of nine j’onng Teak trees in a 
newly formed Tomigya in the Shwootiiign Forests. Tlio ^'illngo^s 
were fined. 

The last was the cutting down of g^*ccn Teak for tho erection of 
a zayat near Bambonekoon village on tho Oplio stream. Tho ease 
was referred to the Assistant Commissioner of Ihc district. 

Tlie paucity of cases reported is no pi-oofthat the Teak in the forests 
is every where carefully preserved. There is little doubt but that more 
cases will bo discovered wherever tho Assistants in charge of tho different 
districts spend more time in their forests. Yet upon tho whole, tho forest 
rules are known and respected, and their benofical effect, towards in- 
creasing tho number of Teak, is visible in all districts. Upon the whole, 
it may be said that tho Forest Department has been successful in pre- 
serving the forests, although tho measures taken for tho working of them 
have not yet led to satisfactory results. 

85. — ^Tho disposal of Government timber by salo has been noticed 

Timber eiron grotuifouMy for build- “ a 

ing for tlio common bcncilt of tlio certain quantity has been given away 

annually without pajnnent for the 
erection of bridges, zayats (resting-places), Kyoungs, and other buildings 
for the common benefit of tho public. Statement No., XII. shows tho 
amount of timber given away for theso purposes since 1856-57, under 
the provisions of para. 5. Schedtilo I. Forest Eules. 

The applications for timber under this rule, were far more numer- 
ous than could bo entertained. The difficulty is to prevent such grants 
from being made a pretext for tho unauthorized foiling of timber for 
other purposes, and to guai-d against the waste of valuable timber, 
when short and small_pieces might bo used equally well. 

All precautions that appear practicablo are taken, the Goungway 
in charge of the forest district points out the timber to tho grantees, 
and superintends its removal witliin a given time. Yet timber is a 
slippery article, and hence caution must be used. In districts where 
European officers reside in the forests, it will bo possible to comply to 
a far greater extent with requests for grants of timber’ under theso 
provisions, for there is ah abundaheo of small pieces in the* forests, not 
worth removal to Bangoon, which instead-of being allowed to be destroy.. ' 
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ed by fire might be turned to account in this way. I consider liber- 
ality in compliance with these applications an important means of pre- 
serving the forests. It will prevent parties from helping themselves. 

And indeed this rule is demanded by justice, it is not a mere act 
of indulgence. Even in those parts of Europe where forests are most 
rigidly preserved, the villagers near them are considered entitled to a 
certain share in the produce of them. 

86. — The arrangements for the collection and disposal of drift 


Masogemcnt of drift timber. 


timber have been noticed in para. 56. 
The control of the drift timber has been 


placed in the hands of the officers of the Forest Department, in order 
to secure the protection of Goremment timber, and to guard against 
the piracy of drift timber, so extensively practised on the Salween 
above Maulmein, and which is the cause of numerous litigations there. , 
The amount of drift timber collected on the rivers of Pegu and 
brought in from the sea-shore is not very large, yet sufficient to deserve 
attention. The number brought in during the four years since 1856- 
57 is shown in Statement IV. The whole amounts to 4080 logs contain- 
ing 3266 tons. Of this timber 549 logs were delivered to claimants on 
their proving their ownership thereto. The remainder was timber from 
the Government Forosits, or timber that had drifted out to sea years 
ago, and for which no claimants came forward, 

87. — ^The measures for the improvement of the Forests have 

WorkforthBiniprorementoftbe repeatedly been noticed in former 
fomtB, Pego Forest Ucport for 1856, reports. Statement No. IHTT. shows 
peras. 145, 148, 153, 164, Pegu Forest ^ 

Beport for 1857-58, para. 10, Pegu the amount of work done and the 
Forest Beport, 1858-59, para 8. amount expended on acdount of the 

same, since 1856-57, 

The results, however, have been far from satisfactory. The forest 
Gonngways who ought to be employed constantly in their forests freeing 
Teak trees from creepers, or clearing young Teak trees, and timber 
lying on the ground from bamboo and brushwood, have to spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time in assisting and superintending the 
operations of forest contractors or permit holders, and preventing injmy 
to Teak in the forests. In addition to this, the natoal indolence of 
Burmans, while not under the eye of an European, is the cause of much 
neglect. 

The permanent location of European officers in the forests, ap- 
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pears to offer a chance of irnprovetncnt in this respect. It is hoped that 
the vrork of the improving the Teak in the forests may hereafter bo 
made the duty of the timber cutters, as it is that of the parties em- 
ployed in girdling Teak trees. 

It must, however, be mentionod that most forest Gonngways have 
established small plantations, and that some keep them in good order. 

88 . — ^The expenditure incurred during the year on the Teak plan- 
tation near Prome was Rupees 732-9-5, ’ 

Promo Teak Plnntnhon. it t i. i x r j.. 

making the totalamount of expenditnro 
on this account, Rupees 5,013-13-6. The extent of tho plantation is 73 
acres 3 the expenditure per acre is therefore Rs. 68-10-11. In para. 52 
of my report on tho Attar.an Forests, I have shown, that unless the ex- 
penditure iier acre can bo reduced from Rupees 40^ to 67^, Teak 
Iplantations in tliis country cannot bo said to be a profitable undertaldng. 

The expenditure incurred on tho Prome plantation has already 
exceeded the limit, and some expense will yet have to be incurred 
hereafter j tho whole of the ground not being as yet covered ^vith 
plants, and requiring much clearing of grass and brushwood. Tho 
number of young teak Trees at the end of tho year was 30,600, 1,600 
of which had attained a height of from 6 to 9 feot. Tho oldest plants 
are'tlrree years old, and ought to bo much higher. 

Teak, if 'not checked by fires and weed, attains this size on good 
soil in one year. But the Promo plantation has had to contend ivith 
many disadvantages. It has suffered from fire ; the seedlings raised in 
two nurseries established in 1857 and 1 858, were not transplanted 
with sufficient care and not at the right timo, and many were not . 
transplanted at all ; the weed and jungle springing up were not suffi- 
ciently cleared j and thus a largo portion of tho plants were choked or 
imp eded in their growth. These were disadvantages mainly arising 
out of the frequent changes in tho officers in charge of tho Promo 
branch of the Forest Department. Tho establishment of the planta- 
tion in 1857 was decidedly premature : it ought to have been delayed 
till the organization of the Department had been placed upon a more 
securo'footing. 

' 89. — ^During the year under review the expenditure on account 
■ . of experimental cultivation of foreign 

Esnsrimcntal cultivation of cotton. 1 1 r> 1 tin e n mi 

cottonlias been Rupees 1,1 19-5-0. The 
results of the experiment liave been recorded in a separate report. The 

12 
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expDriineiit is to be confcinnpcl for ilirec ycnvs, wlicn it is hoped it will 
ho possible to SCO whether the natives can bo induced, bj’ the distribu- 
tion of seed raised hero, to attempt the cultivation of varieties com— 
manding a higher price in the home innrlcet than the cotton at present 
produced by them. 

90. — ^Thc pay of officers and establishment, including all consoli- 
dated allowances, has, during the year 
under review, amounted to Us. 67,500, 
or to 33-8 per cent, on the entire expenditure. During the three years 
preceding this, it amounted only to 21.28 per cent. The greater pro- 
portion during the year under rcriew is exjjlaincd by the small amount 
of timber brought in. The expenditnre is high, yet it cannot bo re- 
duced u-ithout endangciing tho work on the forests 


Assistants nnd Subordinatos. 


The subordinate establishments consist of — 

Ofiice establishments. Overseers, Goungs and Peons at the timber 
depots nnd river-stations, nnd local forest cstablishmont. {Forest 
Goungs and forest Goungways.) 

Tho changes in the employees have been very great, so as mate- 
rially to interforo TNith tho efficiency of tho Department. This was 
particularly tho caso in tho local forest establishment, mainly owing 
to tho largo amount of sickness which at times prcvTiils in the forests. 

Out of the eight forest Goungw^iys in the Eastcni Promo Forests, 
no less than four vacancies occurred during tho j’oar, owing to tho 
decease of tho occupants. 

Tho inconvenience arising out of the froquent changes in tho 
upper establishment, have repeatedly been noticed in tho preceding 
pages. It has been found extremely difficult to secure tho services 
of officers fitted for the posts of assistants in charge of forest districts. 
In 1856, the post of Assistant at Toungoo, was hold by the late Mr. 
DeEenzy, an officer of rare abilities, zeal, and judgment, whose 
lamented death in September, 1857, was a severe loss to tho Depart- 
ment. Since then, this office has been. in charge alternately of the 
Deputy Commissioner and Collector of Customs at that station, it 
being understood that those officers were only to exorcise a general 
superintendence over tho work of the Department nnd could not he 
expected to visit the forests. Viz. : 

- Captain G. DeOyly, (the late Deputy Commissioner j T. Tracy, 
Esq., Collector of Customs; and Captain M. Lloyd, Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 
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A similar arrangement was made at Promo in March 1857, from 
which time up to April 1859, the umlcnneiitioned ofllccrs have been, 
iu successive charge. 

G. Hough, Esq. Assistant Coinmis.sioiicr. 

Lieut. McMahon, ditto. 

Lieut. A. Duff, ditto. 

Captain H. D. Ardagh, Depnt}' Commissioner. 

Captain G-. DcOyly (the late), ditto. 

Liout. Geo. Street, Assistant Commissioner. 

It is duo to these officers to stale that they did what’tliey could 
to further the interests of tlio Department. But the work in tho 
forests was necessarily left to tho local subordinates, and to occasional 
visits by tho Superintendent. Doling tho dry season of 1857, Lieut. 
Maude, 14th M. N. I. joined tho Department, as a tomjmrary measure, 
to assist tho Superintendent in conducting the work of girdling in 
the ThaiTawaddie division. 

In January 1858, a proposal was made to send to Germany for 
scientific men to fill some of tho vacancies iu tho department. This 
plan received the assent of tho Supreme Government j but it has not 
led to satisfactory results, and must, for the present, be laid aside. 

Tho labours of tho followng Uvo assistants, Mr. E. demon and 
hfr. A. G. ^lacdonnld, have been noticed in the preceding pages. 

In January, 185G, the appointment of a Deputy Snpei'iutendcnt ivas 
sanctioned : this post was filled fii’st by Captain J. Kiemau, 10th M. H. 
I. In Juno of tho same year he was succeeded by Mr. Homy Leeds, 
late Executive Assistant Commissioner, Prome. 

It is an agi-eeable duty hero to acknowledge the cordial support 
which tho Superintendent of Porests has received from tho two officers 
above named. 

Mr. Henry Leeds has now boon upwards of two years in tho De- 
partment. During tho greater part of this time, the Superintendent has 
been absent from Eangoon in the forests, and it is omng to the ability 
and zeal displayed by Mr. Leeds that the current work of the Depart- 
ment has been carried on in as satisfactory a manner as circumstances 
would admit. 

D. BRANDIS, 

Sujjorinlondciil of Forests, Fmjti, Tcnasscrim and MurUihan Provinces. 




STATEMENT U. 

Statement showing _ the number of Teah trees of the dijferent classes estimated to stand on one sqvcvre mile of Tealc 

localities in different parts of the Pegu Forests. 
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Myoduin, \ D. BRANDIS, 

7th September, 18C0. j Superintendent of Forests. 

Fegn, Tenasserim and Martaban provinces. 




















































STATEMENT Y. 

Siaiement showing the amount expended on account of the different classes oj Timber received during 18o9-C0. 



D. nuANurs, 

MvoDVHf, ■) SttperintendeiU of Fureilt. 

Till September, 1860, J Pegu, Tetutsserim and ilarluban Provinces. 
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STATEMENT VII. 

Statement of the amount realized for Loozars and Boogies at the different 
F^iblia Sales at Rangoon in 1856-57, 1857-58, 1858-59 and 1859-60. 


Date of Sales. 

Amount 

Loozars. 

realized. 

Boogies. 

Remarks. 

October, 2856, 



17 S 

0 

26 5 

0 


January, 1857, 

• •• 

• *» 

12 4 

0 

16 5 

0 


February, „ 

• ♦ a 


3 15 

0 

15 11 

0 


May, „ 

« • • 

• •• 

5 9 

0 


0 


June, „ 


«*4 

7 7 

0 


0 


October, ,', 



11 5 

0 


0 


November, „ 


• 414 

13 9 

0 

19 12 

0 


February, 1868, 


««« 

7 15 

0 


0 


April, „ 



5 4 

0 


0 


May, „ 

* * • 

• •4 

G 14 

0 

15 12 

0 


August, „ 

4 « « 

• 44 


0 

33 3 

0 


September, „ 

• •• 

• •4 

19 8 

0 


0 


October, „ • 

• •• 


21 1 

0 


0 


November, „ 

««• 

ft* 

31 0 

0 

49 0 

0 


January, 1859, 



23 5 

0 

41 9 

0 


February, „ 

• •4 

• •• 

22 4 

0 

28 14 

0 


May, „ 

4 4 4 

444 

11 1 

0 

23 11 

0 


June, „ 

• •• 



0 

23 11 

0 


August, „ 

4(4 

. ,,, 

n 6 

0 

23 12 

0 

r 

October, „ 

««4 


13 13 

0 

27 14 

0 


November, „ 

• «« 

■ • ■ 

9 12 

0 

21 12 

0 


January, 1860, 



10 6 

0 

17 13 

0 


Febniary, „ 


444 

15 11 

0 

17 3 

0 


April, 

••• 

... 

19 12 

0 


0 



D. BRANDIS, 

RAwaooif, 1 Supdt. of JPoresls, 

2iilh May, 1860. j Reyn, Tonasscrim and Marfalan Provinces. 
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ShowTi in annexed Statement (jSTo. IX.) as disposed of in 
1S59-G0, 15,410 logs, realized lls., 211,080 15 6 

Ann. 

Amount due on the above mentioned timber as follows : 

20 logs, 1st portion of large sale of 1800,... 520 0 0 


050 ditto, 2nd ditto ditto ditto, 0,452 0 0 

597 ditto, small sale of 1800, 13,900 0 0 


19 Sbinbj'ins sold at Prome (Private sale), 182 1 4 

21,114 1 4 


Total amount of sales, 233,005 0 10 

Memo, of Timber in hand on 30th April, 1800. 


AtPangoon, 290 

At Toungoo, 14 

At Prome,.., 205 

At Ivj-asoo, 202 


Total,.,, 531 logs. 

Average value at rates realized in 1859-00, Es., 13,755 9 0 

D. BEANDIS, 

Sitpdf. of Forests, 

Fcfftt, Temsscrim and Martaban Frovinccs. 


E.v>'aoo>', ■) 

2Sth May, 1800. j 
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STATEMENT X. 

Comparative Statement of the different Estimates of Revenue realized and of Ttmher brought doivn fro77i 

the Fegtt Fo7‘ests. 



D. BEANDIS, 

Mtodxti:?, I • Siipm’inlendent of Forests. 

*tth September, 1860. J Pegu, Te}iasse7‘U7i and JLra7‘taba/t p7’ovinces. 
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STATEilENT XHT 



n. BUAja>tS, 

jVIxoDunr, • Siiperinieinleiif of Porcsts, 

7lh Scpleniber, 18C0. JPegu, Teaasicrim aiiil Martaban I’rovinces. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 


EXTRACT PROM JOURNAL OP A TOUR BT JIR. A. S. MAC- 
DONALD, OPPICIATING ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OP SITANG PORBSTS. 

Mardi lOiJi, 1860. — ^I travelled along tlio nortli Lank of tko 
„ „ . Karen Choung in a north-easterly 

Karon JTorests. , -rr 

direction, until wo came to a Karen 
village at a point of this stream, where it again takes a sonth-castorly 
course north of the village. I found a great many trees, some of whieh 
must have been girdled in the Burmese time, ns they were in ninny 
cases old and decayed ; a good many were felled, many of those felled 
would make good loozats, also some very fine crooks for Bhip-building, 
a few of.the latter are already cut. Hero a good many trees are lying 
completely covered with leaves and grass, yet they are quite sound. 
Again on a small height north of a Toungya, I found a large tree ly- 
ing with root attached; it appears to bo quite sound, and an excellent 
mast piece, near it again lies a very fine doogie, which must also havo 
been cut in tho Brnmese time. It is quite sound, and had been cut about 
8 or 10 feet above tho ground. Here I found a few trees girdled by Mr. 
Clemen in 1858-50, all of which wore very good and mostly dry. 

(Young Teak.) Tho young Teak here is the best I have yet seen, 
very few of them were attacked by creepers, and aU that I saw so 
attacked, I had cut away. Beyond this point I saw no more trees girdled, 
although I continued my course as far as tho foot of the hills beyond* 
tho Toungya above alluded to. Near those hills I found some very fine 
Teak trees but none girdled. 

Examined tho Karon Choung up to the base of tho hills, found 
it available for floating timber from tho last-named place, and above 
this, timber might bo sent adrift in tho stream and caught again down 
below in smootli water. Seo note A, 

llih , — Sent tho Goungway to his village, ho being voiy ill from 
dysentery and fovor. 
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12fli . — Crossed tLe Kai-eu Choniig to the soutlOTardj a short distance 
above the Sitang river. Travelled in a south-easterly and easterly 
direction, examined a great many Teak trees girdled in 1858-59, most 
of which were dead, but a few fine Teak trees are still green, owing to 
the sapwood not having been cut through in the hollow part of the 
trees, where it was almost impossible to cut tlirough, unless a good 
portion of the tree had been cut through. This will eventually have to 
be done before the trees can be killed. South of the Toungya, saw 
some veiy good Nathat, also some felled trees from which a few loozars 
might be cut, also some excellent ship crooks. Prom the Toungya 
travelled in an easterly direction for about one mile, and then travelled 
to the northward, until we arrived at the base of the mountains, (laid 
doivn in the Karen boundaiy map). Here I also saw some very fine Teak 
but none girdled. Crossed the tail of the hill and again arrived at the 
Karen Choung, and again mounting the hill we travelled along the 
ridge in a line parallel to the course of the Choung, but here I saw 
no Teak, the ground being very rooky ; yet some very fine trees of 
other kinds abound here, being near the north extremity of the 
hill. We again descended and crossed the creek, and travelled in a 
westerly direction across the north end of the west hill. At its base 
saw some very fine Teak trees, and about half a mile further to the 
westward, saw some very good Teak, girdled.in 1858-69, all of which 
are dead. 


IQth . — ^At 7 A. SI. left Karen village, for Meedyoung, visiting the 


Koonoong forests. 


Teak forests as we came along, and on 
the north bank of the Theetnatha 


Choung, saw a good many very fine Teak trees, but none were girdled. 
Many of the trees were very much scorched, owing to a jungle fire 
which happened to be here a few days previous to this date. At a 
village north of this Choung, I examined the 12 Teak trees cut and 
dragged by Ngayoukgyee. Besides these 12 logs, I found two more 
at this village, one on the bank and the other afloat, both large 
doo^es. The log on the bank was marked with tlie Koonoong 
Goungway’s stamp, but the one 'in the river, had only the Burmese ' 
mark |o o|. I ordered the Goungway to put his forest mark on the 
logs. To the north of this village, and to the eastward of a large lake 
I saw a good many trees, girdled in 1858-69, all dead, and at Meed- 
yonng village, a great many trees are girdled, most of which are 
qmte dead. 
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17//i. — ^Tliis day travelled in an easterly direction towards tlie 
hills. Saw many Teak trees girdled in 1858-59, all along the south 
hank of the Koonoong Ohoung. In the bed of this Choung I saw a 
large doogie with root attached, but the top cut off, girth not less 
than 15 cubits, and length 22 cubits. Examined the Teak forests 
around Nayat village, saw a great many trees girdled, most of Avhich 
are dead,* also a good many Teak trees felled, the greater portion of 
which are hollow in the centre. The branches of these trees would 
make very good crooks, and in many cases very good yatthits ; the 
trunk or hollow part would also make excollent boards ; good shingles 
might also be cut from the vast quantities of waste wood in these 
forests. Crossed the hill behind Nayat village in a south-easterly direc- 
tion about two miles in the forest in the valley betwixt these hills. Saw 
some of the best Teak trees I had yet seen, but none girdled, I suppose 
owing to the non-existence of dragging roads ; yet good roads might 
bo made, with little ti’ouble, down the centre of these valleys, as in 
many cases the low jangle is the only obstruction. Having crossed 
a range of high hills we now travelled in a more southerly direction, 
and in all the valleys or on the slopes of the hills, saw some fine Teak 
trees, but none girdled, and less Nathat than I have yet seen. Again 
travelling in a south-westerly direction, crossed some more high hills, 
we came upon some very good dragging roads, and a groat many Teak 
trees were girdled along both sides of these roads, most of which 
were dead, a few Nathat, and a good many felled, also some lying 
on the ground with root attached. The whole of this forest, as 
far as I have gone, has been burned by fire this season, the trees 
standing are not damaged, but those previously felled and some of the 
Nathat are completely butoed. 

20th . — Examined 39 trees of various lands girdled .near the 

Shoxniytloyali Eorosfc (Koonoong dis- and on the bank of the Showay. 

doyah Choimg, the whole of whidi are 
easy of access, and can be dragged with very little difficulty ; the 
timber is very small, yet tliey are of better shape than those examined 
by me on Saturday. 

Regarding the Teak Forests in this locality, I saw some very fine 
teak trees about a quarter of a milo north of this village : they were about 
3 cubits in girth, and from 30 to 35 to the first branch in length, and 
in many coses they even exceeded this length : there are not many 
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full grown Tenk trees hero, yet whore they aro, they are very large, 
and would make excellent mast pieces, n little further north on the 
hank of a lake thci’o are a great many fine mast pieces, standing in 
groups of six or eight together- It is a very grcfit pity that some of 
those had not been girdled, ns I have not as yet seen any of tho same 
quality in these forests. They are long and straight and to all appear- 
ances quite sound, and not damaged hy fire, like those in other parts 
of this forest which I have seen. 

Again on tho hank of the Showaydoyah Ghoung there are some 
splendid Teak trees, which in many cases have only to bo cut and 
rolled do^vn tho liill into tho stream, yet none of them are girdled. 
A great many Teak trees wliich had been felled in tho Burmese 
time, aro l)’ing throughout tho whole of this forest, some aro very 
good mast pieces, yard pieces, &c. &c., in some cases they are Ijnng 
not 30 yards from the water, yet they have been left by the contractors 
of previous years, for which I cannot give a reason. 

I am told Mr. Clemen did not visit this port of the forest last 
year owing to the rains setting in while he was girdling on Koonoong 
Ghoung. 

21sf. — ^This day examined 44 trees of various kinds girdled by 
tho Koonoong Goungway to tho eastward of Yeadah Sho(y village, 
on tho banks of the Showaydoya Ghoung, all very small but of good 
shape. Regarding the Teak trees in this part of the forests, there are 
a great many fine seedlings fr'om one to three ycai's old, also a great 
many fine yoimg Teak trees from one to three cubits in girth, tho 
ground whereon these trees are growing, aro small rocky hills with 
but very little soil, but what there is, is a light brown soil. I beb’eve 
the rocks are granite. This part of the forfest is quite clear from low 
jungle. There are also a great many very fine full grown Teak ti-ees 
here, but none girdled. Saw a great many fine Teak trees lying on 
the ground, some out up into lengths as doogies, loozars, and yatthits. 
The Koonoong Goungway states that there aro over 300 Teak ti-ees 
lying on the ground in his forest, but if I am to judge fi*om what 
I have seen I should say there are over 600. If there are so many 
felled near to the stream where they might be brought to and floated 
in five minutes time, what is likely to be the number throughout tho 
other part of the forest? 

I do not suppose that tho permit holders wiU bo able to clear 
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away more than one half of the timber already felled in this forest, 
this season. It is a very groat pity that European onterprize could 
not bo introduced into tho.so forests, as it is evident that the Burmese 
cannot or will not work them to any advantage. 

22jid. — Arrived at Gw'aj’^thay village, and proceeded to inspect 

^ that part of the forest nearest to the 

Gwaythoy Forest. 

Choung, and north-cast of the village. 
Here I saw a very line young Teak plantation. Tlio plants look very 
health}'^, I think that some of them might bo removed to advantage, 
and transplanted in the forests near to this place. Again, proceeding 
in a more easterly direction, I came upon another plantation oven 
better than the last : a good many fine j'oung plants are attacked by 
creepers. • 

I also found a good many trees felled hero, some of which aro cut 
into lengths of doogies, yatthits, mid loozars. I also saw a good 
many trees girdled, but it must have boon a long time since, as the 
mark of the axe is almost effaced from tho ti‘cc. N. N. E. of this 
village is an old Kyonug, and over it are scattered a groat number of 
Teak trees of all sizes, all of which aro cither girdled or Nathat, many 
of them have stood so long in this state that tJioy are nearly consumed 
by tho annual fires which take place every dry season. Many of these 
trees are also felled, so wo may look for tho whole to bo consumed by 
those fires next diy season (1801). Ashes mark the spot where a 
good many of them had been consumed tliis season, both here and 
in the forests. It is very strange that those trees should have been left 
by contractors of former years, as they are on tho very bank of tho 
Gwaythay Choung. 

Thi’ougliout this part of the forest, there is a large quantity of old 
branches, which would make very good ship crooks : they might also 
be used for many other purposes. 

23r(Z. — ^This day proceeded in an easterly direction through tho 
young Teak plantation mentioned in 3 'esterday’s report, and about four 
miles cast of this village, and one milo smith of tho Choung of that 
name, I found some very fine Teak trees in groups of 10 and 12, and 
not one of these trees was under the size of a mast piece. Tho 
greater portion were from 50 to GO cubits to tho 1 st branch, in fact 
some of those trees might be cut 100 to 120 feet, quite sound and 
straight. 


15 
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Tlio ti’ees in this forest, very unlike llioso girdled of the lower 
forests, are round and of a good shape, wliilo the latter arc in many 
cases bad, being burned with fire, crooked, or branching olF too soon, 
leaving but a short trunk or main stem. 

It is a great pity that none of these trees havo been girdled, as 
they ai’O so close to the water, in fact many of them might bo felled 
on the top or slope of the hill, and rolled into the stream without any 
difficulty. 

Tho soil upon which these fine trees gi'ow is a light brown 
mould, intoi’mixod noth fragments' of small white stones. It is very 
strange that not one young Teak plant or tree is to be found over 
the whole of this space, where tho trees are so largo. I do not believe 
that there is a single tree under the size of a yni’d piece. 

I thiuli that it would ho advisable to transplant somo of tho young 
plants from tho last mentioned plantation (now requiring thinning) to 
this place, as the soil is rich, and it is erident from tho size and hcaiiby 
of tho trees it now hoars, that a more suitable place could not bo 
found, it being also near to tho Gwaythay Choung. 

About six miles to tho eastward wo now proceeded in a northerly 

direction and ci'osscd tho Choung into 
tho Bymbiny Forest, and again pro- 
ceeding in a northwesterly direcMon, through the lost named forest, I 
saw many good Teak ti’ccs, though not to be compared with those south 
of this stream, the soil hero being rocky, yet tbo trees are of excellent 
shape, but of all sizes and ages, from one year upwards. 

Nathat . — ^Throughout the whole of my joumey this day, I saw but 
few Nathatin the Gwaythay Forest, but a great many in the Bymhiay 
Forest. I do not know how this is to be accounted for, unless it is tho 
rocky nature of the Bymhiay Forest, by which the soil is more apt to be 
washed away, than that of the other, thereby exposing tho roots to a 
greater degree of heat and di’ought than the other forest. 

Of trees fallen wth roots attached, I found a good many in both 
forests, most of which were veiy good timber. 

Felled Tiviber . — ^In the Gwaythay Forest, I saw a great many 
very fine soimd Teak trees felled and cut into lengths, very often into 
two, say one doogie, and one loozar, and in some cases a third dmsion, 
one yathit j these trees would have made excellent mast pieces. This 
timber was cut last year, so it cannot be put down to the bad manawo- 


Djmbiaj Forest. 
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jiipnl. of ilio TJunitpep limp?, Imt lo ll»' rnvctcspne'js of (lir Houn^vny, 
wlio OHgltl to look nftor Oio conlrador, nntl pcc* llinil lio cuts llio trees 
to till* liest advtuilnjre for the Dojwrtmetit. 

(A true extract,) 

IIRAXDIS, 

ffttpmnfi uih'ii! of IWt'fiK, 

Pf/jiit Tftwrftrhii mul ^ fit rhbrnt Prurhirrfi. 


F.XTRACT rntJM XOTKS OX TIIK FORKGOIXO ItKl’ORT, 


A, M’Ik* base of Ibis liill xvonld bij nn oxci'lliMit plnro for tlio 
pwrtioii ofa wntor.s'm'-in5n.wbk'bjnij»’bt liopiit upnt very Hi tit* expcMsc. 
As uitisl of Ibo. nifirlittipry is iimdc of wttod, tbo tvalor-wbcel, Ac. At., 
roalil be nintlc on the spot. All tbnt woiibl rofjin’n* to be broutjht tij>, 
\V(>nliI be the imiltiplyiii^ powt*r, my one larp‘ irun wheel, one 
.sjnall ditto, ivijjiinonly known by Ibo Jiatne of pinion, ami n few ir*n» 
gudgeons (say -1) with the snim* mimber of brass or bcllmetal b».she«, 
(the lalftT could nltno«l be dispensed with, im go<)d hard wood for that 
]inr|wipe is to be fotind in the forests, -—beeeh i.s ns-unlly n.'^ed at liotne), 
sonic bolts and nail®, eircMilnr .saw.s with their iron nxle«, nil this eoiild 
be pill together by any eominon worlcnmn, without the iis.si.s(:inre or 
expense of on engineer, whieh i.s ncce«s7iry for fin* erection of sleani 
nulls, and also for their working, after they aro erected. The Use of 
sneh II niitl would bo to stjuarc large logs, convert' the shihs into hoards 
or shingle.s for the roofing of houses, saw up log.s into seantliugs, 
At. Ac. 'J’lii.s wmild bo an jinlnen.«e saving lo Ooverninent. I will 
only refer llio iSiiperintendent of Komsf** to one inslanee. 

During the titne I was stnliomirj* at Toimglioo, the llx-cngincer 
of Unit. ])lacc was erecting very large eoininissariat hitilding.s for tho 
Government, the whole of whieh hnvo beini roofed with shingles 
brought from Rangoon and Ifanlninin. 'I’hoso from Rangoon had first 
to be .sent lo JVgn in boats, and there landed ; from iVgn they had 
to ha earted across to Kyasoo, and ngttin put on board of a boat- for 
transport to Toiinghoo. 

(A true e.xtr(icl,) 

». IIRAXDJS, 

Svjm'hilt'Utlntt of Abivsfs, 
'J'ttwsiierm find ^fnr^al!^ln Pminccs, 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

EXTRACT FROM CIRCUTjAH No. 4, DATED RANGOON, THE 
2nd NOVEMBER, 1858. 

I. The following Teak ti-ees are to bo girdled ; — 

1. — All good and straiglit trees tliat nro attacked by parnstic 
ficus, or are beginning to bo hollow or show other signs of decay. 

2. — ^All good and straight trees in girth above 8' 3" (oi cubits) ; 
the girtli to bo measured at a height of 6' (4 cubits) from the ground. 
If tho tree is forked, the girth must bo measured above the fork. 

n. The follo^ving trees are not to bo girdled : — 

1. — Trees that cannot bo Brought away. 

2. — Trees that are useless, i. e. that will yield neither good logs 
nor crooks. 

3. — ^Trees standing nlono or so far from others, that by taking 
them away tho ground ai’ound them would bo deprived of seedlings. 

4. — Trees standing in a deserted Toungyn or on tho mai’gin of 
the same. 

III. The work must be done in the following manner ; — 

1. — ^The tree must be girdled completely, so that it cannot live, 
and the out must every where go 4 inches deep into tho wood. 

2. — Creepers must bo cut away from all Teak trees met ■\vith by 
tho coolies, whether large or small, and the lower part of the creeper 
must be removed, so as to prevent danger from fires. 

3. — All dry branches, pieces of wood and bamhoos must be re- 
moved from the trees girdled, so as to prevent their being injured 
by firo. 

D. BRANDIS, 

. Superintendent of Forests, 

Pegu, Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces. 
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No. 10. 
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APPENDIX. No. 4. 

RULES FOE THE ADMINISTRATION OF FORESTS IN THE 
PROYINOE OF PEGU. 


Ofilccrs appointed to carry out tlioao 
IRules. 


Tho Deputy and Assistant Supeiinteud- 


Tcak trees, how protected. 


1. The Forests of tho Province of Pegu being tho property of 
^ ^ , Government, tho follo^ving Rules are 

Torest Rnlcs, their object. . , .. 

' V published for tlieir adinmistration. 

Ofilccrs appointed to carry out those H* Fhe Officers appointed for the 

administration of the Forests, aro 

1 . The Superintendent, 

2. His Assistants, viz. : Tho Deputy and Assistant Superintend- 
ents, and tho Forest Assistants, 

3. Tho subordinate Officers, viz. : Goungs, Goung-gwais, and 
peons, both in tho Forests, and at the Timber Stations. 

m. No person is permitted, without orders from the Suporin- 
„ . , , , , tendent or his Assistants, to mark. 

Teak trees, how protected. m , 

girdle, or feu any Teak trees, large or 
small, to cut, or break off branches from Teak trees, or othenviso 
to injure them. 

IV. The felling and dragging of timber must bo done in such 

Precaution to bo taken in tho felling » manner as not to break or injure 
and dragging of timber. ^ny Teak trees. Owners of elephants 

are responsible for any injury done by their animals. 

V. No Teak timber, wliich is subject to tho control of tho 

„ , , Forest Department, or found adrift in 

Teak timber how protected. , _ . „ 

the creeks and rivers of the country, 

shall bo marked, neither shall any mark on it bo effaced. It shall not 
be converted, cut into pieces,' not burnt, neither shall it bo concealed, 
removed nor disposed of by sale or otherwise, without orders from 
tho Superintendent of Forests or his Assistants. And any Teak 
timber found in tho Province of Pegu,, that may appear to the Super- 
intendent of Forests or to his Assistants to have been obtained in 
a manner contraiy to tho Forest Rules, whether entire, or cut up, 
or sa^vn up, such Teak timber may be confiscated by orders of any 
of tho above Officers. 


Teak timber how protected. 
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VI. No Toragyn is to bo foimed on nn)' spot of ground on 

„ . , wliicli tliD number of Teak trees ex- 

Xonngjn!, nlicrcnroliibitcu. ■■ ■. « y n. 

coeds fifty, largo or small, (seedlings 

included] ; but in special cases, tbo Superintendent or his Assistants 

may grant permission for Toungyas to be formed in spots ivliore it 

appears to them that the Teak cannot be made available for the use 

of tho Forest Department. 

VII. Should Nathat, or seasoned Teak trees, or Teak timber 

Seasoiictl leak in loungja!, Itow to found in a place selected for a 
be protcctca, Toungya or hill plantation, the men 

who intend working the Tonngj'a must, before setting fire to it, clear 
tho ground around such trees or logs ten cubits round the same, so 
as to prevent the lire from injuring them. They must report their 
hamg done so to tho Forest Gonng-gwai of their district, when he 
lusits their village on his tours tlirongh the Forest. 

VIII. All trees, (except Teak,) ns well as b.amboos, arc free. 
All other trees, bamboos includeil, and no person may levy duty on the 

same, except by express orders from 
tlio Superintendent ; but whenever the Superintendent or his Assis- 
tants may find it necessary to mark ti’oos of any land, or to girdle 
them, such trees shall neither bo injm-cd, felled, nor removed mtliout 
permission, 

IX. Nurseries or plantations formed by order of the Supprin- 
Nursorics and piontotions, how pro- tendent or his Assistants, are not to 

■ be injured in any ivay. ’ . 

X. Whenever tho Superintendent or his Assistants may think ' 

Ecserred troets, provisions for tho reserve any tract in the 

Forests, no tree, shrub, or dead tim- 
ber in tho said tract is to be. injured, felled or removed except by 
orders from these Officers. No tract of a size exceeding ten acres 
is to be thus reserved, without the special sanction of the Commis- 


sioner. 


Foies, fences, kc., how protected. 


XI. Poles or other signs put up to mark tho boundary of a 
reserved tract, or for other purposes ; 
likewise sheds, bridges, fences or 
buildings of any kind ; together witli reads and ditches erected or 
made by orders of tho Superintendent, are not to bo removed or 
injured in any way. 
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XII. The disposal of timber from tlio Pegu forests eitliev by 
G-ovcrnmont Teak timber, how to bo Sale, 01’ gratuitously for tllO common 
disposed of. public bouolit, will take place accord- 

iug to tbo regulations of Schedule I. 

Xni. All timber disposed of by the Porost Department, ■will 

Iforks and iiasses for aororninont 1^0 stamped with such mark or marks 
timber when sold. j^g Superintendent of Forests may 

direct, and tho purchasers or grantees ■will, on application, receive a 
pass in the form exhibited in Schedule V., which will onablo them to 
move their timber about without molestation. 

XIY. Parties in charge of Govcrnmont timber who lose the 

Loss of OoTcrnmont timber, liabili- same, or allow it to bo lost or de- 
ties for tho same. stroycd, render themselves liable to 

punishment, unless they show that tho loss arose from causes not 
under their control. 

XV. Foreign Teak timber when brought ■within the British 

^ ¥orci!!n timber arriving within Bri- territory on the Northern frontier, mil, 
*‘®h territory. until further notice, pay duty to the 

OoUeotor of Customs at tho rates noted iu Schedule II. Such timber 
mil, after duty is acLjustod, receive a pass from tho Collector of 
Customs in tho form_ exhibited in S^chedulo III., and every log or piece 
will be marked with tho dut}'^ mark. 

XV I . At tho Toungoo Custom-house such timber only will be 

recognized ns Foreign ns has been 

Timber brought into the British ter- ° ■> t n • t 

ritory by tho Sitang river to bo report- duly reported to the Goung stationed 
ed to Goung on tho frontier. 

ment. The Goung will mark every log with his stamp, and grant a 
certificate in tho form annexed in Schedule lY. Logs found below 
the frontier on which the stamps are wanting, or which are in excess 
of tho certificate, will bo liable to be confiscated and sold on account 
of Government. 

XYII. Should- any timber brought from beyond the British 

. Foreign timber if sold before rcaoh- frontier bo sold before reaching a sea- 
ting a Bcu-port, mode of procedure. Oj. ghould its destination be 

changed, application must bo made to tho nearest .Assistant in tho 
Forest Department to have tho transaction endorsed on the back of 
the pass. 
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XVIII. Timber brouglit to Rangoon will be examined at such 

Timber arriving nt Rangoon, wlicra stations as arc named in ScllC- 

to bo brought to. duloYI., or as may be hereafter no- 

tified. No rafts shall leave or pass those stations ivithout an order 
from the ofifico of the Forest Department at Rangoon. 

XIX. All timber found in transit without a pass as hereinbefore 
Ponaltjf for limber found without a provided, and without the marks of 

the Customs or Forest Department 
according to provisions of Rules XIII. XV. and XVI., will be liable to 
confiscation. 

XX. All drift Teak timber found within the Province of Pegu, 
*11 j -ft..' t.' .t . rn and in the Sitang river, ivill be con- 

All drift timber tlio property of Go- ^ ° 

remment, unlcsa proof of tbo contrary sidered as the property of Govcrn- 

mont, unless proof of the continry bo 

given according to Rules XXV. and XXn. 

XXI. It is the duty of the village Goungs, peons, and headmen 
Assisfmico to be given to rafts of near the rivers and creeks of the conn- 

Govornmont timber. jq afford all the assistance in 

their power to rafts of Government timber that may be in danger, and 
to secure drift timber as far ns possible. 

XXII. Scales of salvage for the different portions of tho country 

will he established by the Superinten- 

Scttles of solvagfl to bo pnblisbod. . 

dent, subject to tlio approval of the 
Commissioner. These scales will be published and hung up in tho 
office of the Superintendent, of every Assistant, and of every village 
Goung near tlie rivers and creeks of the countrj\ 

XXni. Parties who have saved Teak timber are bound to doli- 


Pnrtics who have saved Teak timber, same on receipt of Salvage 

how to act, money to sucli persons ns are author- 

ized by the Superintendent or his Assistants to collect drift timber, 
when, in addition to the amoimt of salvage, such expenses ns may of 
necessity have been inouiTed on tho timber, will he paid. Such parties 
may also themselves bring the timber to any of tbo Government 
depfits, in which case they will be paid for so doing. 

XXrV. At the Govemraent Timber depSts of Rangoon, Prome, 


blonthly notices shewing tlic drift 
timber coilectcd at the dilToi'sut timber 
stations. %! 


and Toungoo, or at such other sta- 
tions as it may .horeaftcr appear ex- 
pedient, notices shall bo published on 
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tUe last day of every montlij stating ’the number and description of 
logs of sneb drift timber brought in during the month as bears the 
marks mentioned in Eules XIII. XY. and XVI. 

XXY. Two months’ notice will be given for the reception of 

T^o inonthB to bo ollowcd for tl.o o^vnersHp of drift timber 

reeoption of claims regarding drift at the office from which the notice 

mentioned in Eule XXIY. was issued, 
after which, no claimant appearing, the timber will be sold on account 
of Government. 

XXYI.- All such claims will be decided by the Superintendent 

Oloims concerning drift timber, by Porests, or such Assistants as he 
•whom to be decided. authorize SO to do, provided, 

however, that the Superintendent or such Assistants shall be at liberty 
to decline arbitrating regarding any such timber in cases where they 
may see fit so to do, and refer claimants to the Civil Courts. 

XXVII. Timber awarded to claimants must be redeemed by 

Sates to bo charged for drift timber payment of the rates noted in Sche- 
nwarded to claimants. gj. gf gug]i gg may hereafter 

be notified. 

XXVIII. Parties whoNarc under engagement on account of 

Part'ies employed for work by the '^oveTumBiit for work in the Porests, 
Porest Department. Provisions rcgni-d- or for the dragging and floating of 

Government timber, or for the bring- 
ing in of drift timber ; or Officers of the Forest Department who 
employ coolies for these purposes and -withhold just payment for work 
done by their workmem, and who may not adjust the salvage due on 
drift timber are liable to punishment under these Eules. 

. XXIX. It is the duty of the. Forest Goungs, Goung-gwais and 

The Sabordinate Officers to report poons of the Department to see that 
breaches of Forest Buies. these Eules are not violated, and 

should they in any case be infringed, to report the same -without delay 
to the Superintendent or his Assistants. 

X XX . Any person who infringes any provision of the Forest 

Eules, or any subordinate of the 
Forest Department who wilfully neg- 
lects his duly, -will be liable to imprisonment without labour for a term 
not exceediug six months, or to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
rupees, commutable if not paid, to im^isomuont for a term not ex- 


Penalty for breach of Forest Buies. 



Seiilenco ho;7 to be carried out. 
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ceeding six months without labour. In cases where the inlrliigement 
involves fraud, or theft of timber, the offender wiE be liable to be 
proceeded against in the criminal court. 

XXXI. AE cases of violation of these Eules may be tried and 
Cases of Tiolntion of these Buies by decided by the Superintendent of 
rrhom to be tried. Forests, either by persont^l enquiry 

into the facts, or on the record of enquiry made by a Forest Assistant ; 
in any case the decision and the grounds for it shaE be recorded, and 
the same wEl be open to appeal to the Commissioner. 

XXXII. Whenever a person has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment by the Superintendent of For-' 
ests, the person so sentenced shall be 
forwarded without delay to the OfScer in charge of the district within 
which the offence was committed, together with a copy of the sen- 
tence, and the said Officer shaE forthwith proceed to execute it. 

X XX III. The Commissioner may authorize any Assistant of the 
Foirers of tlie Superintendent how Forest Department to exercise the 
to be extended. powers as those vested in the 

Superintendent, either whoUy or only with regard to certain of these 
Eules. 

XXXIV. AE decisions of Assistants made under these Eules 

DeeiBions of Assufnnts by wbom to ^®y be revised by the Superinten- 
bererised. 

XXXY. In conducting trials regarding the violation of Forest 

Trials regarding violation of Forest Eules, the Officers of the Forest De- 
Buies, bow to be oonduoted. partment will be guided by Eules IX, 

to XVII. of the Eules for the Administration of Criminal Justice in 
the Province of Pegu, and the Superintendent and those Assistants 
who may be empowered so to do,wfll exercise the powers vested by 
those Eules in the Judicial Officers of the Province. 


SCHEDULE I. 

Exhibiiing the Eules wider which Government Umler in the Province of 
Pegu may he disposed of, 

1. By auction sales- at Eangoon and other stations. The perio- 

Sales by publio auction at. Eongoon 6ical auction sales will be of two 
and other stations. , . classes: 
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(id.)' LAsaE SALES. (B.) Small sales. 

. [A.) There will be but one large sale per annum (held at Ean- 
goon,) which may, however, be divided into different portions, at the 
discretion of the Superintendent. 

(B.) Smaller sales will be held from time to time during the 
year at Bongoon, Frome, and other timber stations. 

,At all public sales one portion of the payment (not less than 10 
per cent, on the amount,) is to be made on the day of sale, either in 
cash, public securities, or promissory notes, and the balance within 
a term not exceeding 3 months after the day of sale. BTo timber to 
be delivered before payment in fiiU shall have been received, but the 
timber to b|^ at the risk of the purchaser from the moment it is 
knocked down. 

2. At Bangoon, and other stations, no timber will be disposed 

Private eales ot Bangoon and other of by private sale^ to the pubUc de- 
stations. partments, or to private parties, except 

by order of the Commissioner, or, in his absence from Bangoon, of 
the Depuly Commissioner. The indents for such timber must first 
be sent to the Superintendent of Forests, who will forward the same 
with his recommendation, or otherwise, to the Commissioner, for his 
orders thereon. No timber that has already been advertized for auc- 
tion is to be disposed of in this manner. At other stations such sales 
may be effected at the discretion of the Superintendent, but for sales 
to private parties the sanction of the Chief Civil Officer of the Station 
must first be obtained. 

Private sales shall not be effected at rates below those realized 
at the last public sales, unless by special order from the Superin- 
tendent. 

No private sale, whether to private parties, or public depart- 
ments, is to be considered as concluded, and no timber is to be 
delivered on account of the same, unless the full amount of the pur- 
chase money in cash or treasury receipts, is paid into the office where 
the sale was concluded. 

3. Whenever the Superintendent may thinic it advisable, he may 

Sale or seoBoned timber in the for- dispose of the seasoned Teak timber 
estB. standing, or lying in a certain forest 

tract, • or of a portion of the said timber for purposes of the Forest 
Department, or by sale to public departments, or to private parties. 
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The jMivelinsDM will voinox'o llu* liinl)or within a fixed time, and 
a 'povtion of tho puvciiaso money will bo jtaitl in advance. Timber 
remaining in tbo forest nfler tbe limo fi.xed, will revert to Govem- 
incnt, and any nnionnt p.aid in advance on aceonnl rtf tlic same will 
then bo forfeited. 

'1. rennisaion to bring away brimcUeaof felled troop, or other 
S«I<. of .m>ll pwMsortimt.fr in H.-! small pieces of limber, sncli ns slabs 
forwis. cut oil’ from squared log.p, or the slump.s 

remaining after tho tree has been felled, will be given for a limited 
nnmber of months to parties applying for the satnc, on their dcpo.=it- 
ing a eorlnin sum as a security, and on payment of a certain amount 
per month, in ono l''orcst District. In case the parties bring away, 
cutup, orolhonviso destroy any timber besides that siipulnted for, 
tbo grant as well as tbo depopit will bo forfeited, and the parlies will 
bo liable to puni.shmcnt. 

5. Parties rcsiditig in tlio di.slricf near the forests, and at a 
Grant of limWr for tt.o common distance from tbo principal rivers, who 
licncGt of tlic public. may desirons of obtaining Teak 

timber for tho erection of bnildings for the common benefit of tlio 
public, as Christian chnrclics or chapels, .schools, kyonngs, zaynts, 
bridgc.s, A’c., may apply for tho same to tlie Snporinlondcnt or his 
Assistants, or tho application may bo made through the Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of the district, who, in case he may find it 
ndri-sablc to recommend the application, will forward the samo to tho 
Snporintendont of Forcsl.s. Pinal orders regarding sneli applications 
granting timber for those purposes, or olhcrwiso, will be ipsuod by 
llio Superintendent of Forests, or by such Assistants ns ho may 
specially empower so to do. Timber granted under this rule will be 
pointed out to tbo gmntccs, by tlio Forest Gomig-gwais. 'I’lio grantees 
must fell, and remove llio same to the place whore tho timber is to 
be used, xvithin a fixed time. 

Timber, for these purposes, will ho given gratuitously, but on the 
expiration of a year from tho time of the timber being granted to 
tho parties, an account will bo called for by the Snporintendont or his 
Assistants, shewing how it has boon used. Should it not have been 
expended for the purposes specified in tho application, tho timber will 
Tovert to Government, and tho parties who received tho grant, will, 
if they should liavo applied the timbor^to other purposes, bo liable 
to punishment. 
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SCHEDULE ir. 

Exhibiting ilio rates for the collection of Revenue on foreign Teah 
iiniber, when brought within the British territory on the Northern 
Frontier. 


1. Tho rate of duty on all log«, round or 

squared, is, 2 12 0 per log 

2. Planks 1 inch thick and below, 0 8 0 „ piece. 

do. 2 do. do., 0 6 0 „ ,, 

do. 3 do. do., 0 9 0 ,,,, 

do. for every inch of thiclcness above three inches, tlireo 


annas more. 


3. The produce of branches will bo passed at tho following rates ; 

• Stem pieces, 0 9 0 per piece. 

Ship Crooks, 0 4 0 „ „ 

Boat Crooks, 0 1 0 „ ,, 

Small do., 0 0 6 „ „ 





SOSBBTILE IV. 

Form of Geriificaie to be given by the Frontier Qoting above Foungoo. 











[ !:i2 1 
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SCHEDULE VI. 

Names of River Stations at Rangoon^ where all private Timber 
will have to stop to be' examined. 


Staiions. 


Timber arriving from the Sitang 
riverj 

Timber arriving from the Irra- 
waddy river, 


At the mouth of the Puzoon- 
doung Creek. 

At tho mouth of the Tsanchoung 
below Kemendine. 


SCHEDULE VII. 

Exhibiting the rates which will he charged at the different Government 
Timber Stations for salvage, watching and bringing in of Drift 
Timber awarded to claimants. 


1. Eor Timber brought in from any part of tho Sitang river 
above Kayassoo. 

At Toungoo and other* Stations on the 

Sitang, 2 8 0 per log. 

At Rangoon, 5 0 0 „ 

2. For Timber brought in from any part of tho Irrawaddy River 
and the Creeks of the Delta. 


At Prome and other Stations on tho Irra- 
waddy river, 1 0 0 per log. 

At Rangoon and Bassein, 2 0 0 ,, 

• ' 3. For Timber brought in from the sea shore, no rates can bo 
fixed, but ilio expenses incurred in saving, rafting, watching and 
bringing in of the Timber will be charged. 

' By order of tho Commissioner of Pegu and Agent to tho Gover- 
nor General. 

(Signed) D. BRANDIS, 

Sujjdi. of Forests, 

Pegu, Tenassorm Martaban Provinces. 

Rangoon, 

The 1st October, 1859. 
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No. 82 D. 

To JUJOR A. P. PHAYRE, COMMISSIONER OP PEGU, AND 

AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, RANGOON. 

Sin, 

I beg to draw yonr attention to my lottw, No. 233-B, dated 
29tb April, 1858, regarding tlie removal of certain obstrnctions in tlio 
dilTeront water-courses, wbicb, if cleared, would afford cliannols for the 
floating of timber from such portions of the Forests as liavo not 
been worked before and are consequently rich in valnablo timber. 

2. In that letter, I brought to your notico particularly those 
obstructions that were increased or liable to be increased through the 
establishment of fisheries. This difficulty has been removed by your 
ordering that such wntcr-courscs ns are required for the floating of 
timber should not bo lot out for fisheries. 

Tliis class of obstructions is mostly in the plains; but other 
classes, to which I would now draw your attention, occur in tho hills. 

3. You are aware that a very remarkable feature in tlic geolo- 
gical character of the hills between the Sitang and tho Iirawaddy, where 
the Teak forests are richest and easiest of access, is the system of 
parallel ridges, running almost always from North North-West to 
South South-East, with a deviation from tho north varying from 
0“ to 45“, consequently most streams in tho upper portion of their 
course find their way through the natural valleys between these longi- 
tudinal ridges. But since, on account of the meridional direction of 
the main valleys, all tiibutaries of the Irrawaddy, Hlino, Sitang and 
Pegu rivers must assume a general easterly or w'esterly direction. 
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• the strcnms froqnou% liave to break through the lines of elevation 
more than once, in riglit or obliquo angles. The effects of these • 

breaches aro either narrow channels* 
cut out deep in the rock ; or water- 
falls, f the stream leaping over the 
strata of rock, which it could not 
break through ; or lastly the remains 
of the violent commotion aro left in 
the bed of the torrent in the shape of 
largo boulders, moro or less obstruct- 
ing the passage.^ 

4. In a few instances, the cause of these obstructions is of a far 
more complicated nature. Thus the famous Kyouktaga of the Pegu 
river, which has hitherto protected many square miles of the most 
splendid Teak forest, is at a spot whero tho gcnenil direction of tlio 
strata changes from 15® west of north to 15* o.ast of north; and 
tho stratification of tho rocks near the Kyoukloongjn in tho Thoungzny 
Choung shows a similar irrcgularil^*. Bnt tho further explanation of 
this latter class of obstructions would le.ad into questions of a purely 
scientific nature. 

6. .Suffice it therefore to obsorvo, that almost every Choung 
and most of theii' faibutaries ai’o, at particular places, more or less 
obstructed in thoir course through the hills. 

It is true that somo of these obstructions offer no essential 
obstacle to tho floating of timber, and that in others tho difficulties 
in floating may bo avoided by a skilful management, men being placed 
on tho hanks to guide the logs with poles and bamboos, and thus 
to prevent their being squeezed in between the rocks or sjflit by tho 
shock against them, or uso is made of tho few days, often hours onlj^, 
of very high floods in these torrents, which occasionally cover tho 
rocks that form the obstruction. 

But a largo proportion are altogether impracticable, and thus tho 
number of localities from which Teak can be made available is but 
small in proportion to tlic extonsive tracts covered with Teak forests 
in tho hills. 

6. I have hitherto only mentioned the central part of tho countiy 
as offering those difficulties. But both tho wostom ‘Tomah (towards 
Arracan) and the hills east of the Sitan^ present similar obstructions. 


• ITjoulctngn : 

CO^QODOODS 

or 

Kyonlcinj'oun^. 

cc?q|5c(^D<S 

t Kjouk Kudin. 

coqjOQoof 

X Kj'Oiik^oncT'i. 

coq|5( 
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Tho Teak on a large extent of liilly country along tlio Slioaygyeon 
river is at present unavailaWo, on account of tlie rooks in tlio upper 
part of tlio Choung, and one of tho main branches of tho Padashin 
Choung, (the JadawaClioung,)iriiich joins tholrraivaddy nenrKyangyin, 
and is said to Lave fine Teak near its upper course, is obstructed by 
a Kyouktaga, not more than one da 3 ^s march from the Irrawaddy, 

7. These difiScultios can only be removed by a series ofi blasting 
operations, which probably will have to be continued for a number of 
years. Some of tlio operations may be completed ivithin a few 
days, others are likely to take months, A description of two of these 
obstructions is attached. 


Tho easiest mode of accomplishing this, appears to be to attach 
a party of Sappers and Minora to tho Forest Department for tho 
working season from December to June, and I should think that tho 
• 1 Havlldar strength noted in tho margin* would 

1 Bnigno. bo sufScient. They should always be 

12 Priratcs. employed in that part of tlie forests 

where tho work of girdling is being conducted, and where conse- 
quently a number of assistants and frequently tho Superintendent 
himself will be employed for tho whole season in districts of limited 
extent, and where accordingly greater facilities will bo given for 
exercising an effective superintendenco, and for tho conveyance of 
stores required for the operation of blasting. 

8. The expenses that would bo caused by these operations would 
not be considerable, beyond the pay of tho party and of an equal 
number of coolies, that should be attached to them to do the rough 
port of the work (erection of scaffoldings, huts, conveyance of stores, 
where elephants cannot be employed, &c.). 

All extra expenses are of such a nature that they might bo 
charged off in the monthly contingent bills, or a separate bill might 
be submitted together with a report on the work done, but I do not 
think that it would be practicable to submit regular estimates for this 
kind of work, nor do I see how a superintendence of it could bo 
effected, if it were to be undertaken by the Department of Public 
Works. It would not be worth while to place an executive ofScer in 
charge of it, and the distance of the different obstructions from any 
station is so great, and tho difficulties of access so considerable, that 
the work could not well be superintended by one of the Executive 
Engvueers in charge of a division in tho province.' 
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9. In conclusion, I beg to observe, that it may be possible 
gradually to train a number of natives of this countiy to the work, 
by first enij)loymg them as coolies -vvitb tlie working party. If this 
succeeded, a small body of Burmese (or Karen) sappers and miners 
might bo organized by the Forest Department, and wbilo employed 
in clearing away the numerous obstructions of Ohoungs in tlio lulls 
and in the plains, they would, at the same time, serve as a Forest 
Guard, the formation of which will soon become a matter of necessity 
on account of the great difficuliy espeiacnccd in keeping parties from 
other corps (Burmese or natives) in good health and spirits while 
employed in the Forests, which difficulty can only be avoided by 
forming a party exclusively for the pmposo. 

10. If it were possible at onco to obtain a party of Sappers and 
Miners, the operations might bo commenced in the impending diy 
season. 

I hovo, &c., &c. 

(Signed) D. BKANDIS, 

Siqjdf. of Forests in Fcgv, and Tenasserm. 

Rangoon, 

The 9th Fovmher, 1 858. 


DBSORIPTION OF THE WASOE KADIN. 

The Wasoe Ohoimg is one of tho main branches of Pounglin river, 
coming from the hills between the Pounglin itself and the Mahoojah 
stream, thus forming, as it were, tho central branch of tho whole. 

About two good marches to the north of Phoungyeemyo is the 
deserted ^’illage of Wasoe Jova, and the obstruction is about throe miles 
higher up the stream : the Choung has broken through the strata of 
hard sandstone which shews tho usual'stratification, viz. from N. W. 
to S, E. the inclination being towai-ds west at about 45*. 

The obstruotiou itself consists in a narrow passage of 9' wide, 
Tho len^h of this passago is only 8 feet, but it is almost impossible 
to float good-sized logs through, because there are a few smaller rocks 
above the narrow part, and because tho bed of the Choung is winding 
before and after it passes this gate of rock. 
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la tlie Bnriaese timej sliart and small pieces 'were frequently 
brought through •, but many remained iu the passage, obstructing it 
the more. There are now 1 5 logs, loozars and yatthits between the 
rocks, and frequently it has been necessaiy to destroy by fire those 
that had collected, in order to clear the passage to a certain d^ee. 

Ihirther do'wn, the Choung passes over one of those rapids which 
are so frequent in Burmah, viz. a succession of steps formed by the 
strata of the sandstone inclined against the course of the Choung. 
But as the bed is wide here, these rapids present no impediment to 
the floating of logs. The principal difficulty in this obstruction might 
be removed by blasting the rock (a) to the north of the narrow. 

This rock is of an irregular prismatic shape, and has the following 
dimensions : 

Bieight above the level of the water 

in March, from 20' to 14' 

Breadth from .18' to 8' 

Length {which wo'uld require to be 

removed,) 20'. 

The cubical contents therefore are 


'* 20 ' 


oubical contents. • 

•. 17 X 1 3 20 = 2210 cubic feet. 

" f — I .III — 

2 


The opening of this obstruction would render available tire whole 
of the forests above the same, which extend to the ridges of the 
Yomah, and are very rich in fine timber. 

Elephants and bufialoes can be brought up by a path across the 
mountains to these forests, above the obstruction. 

'The distance from the obstruction to the Tomah is said to be 
8 miles, which probably is an exaggerate'd statement. 


DESCRIPTION OE THE EYOUKLOONGYI IN THE 
THOHNGZAY CHOUNG. 

Tho Thoungzay Choung joins the Hline river atTsangonay, and ' 
rises from the western slopes of the Pegu Yomah about 30 miles 
north east of that town. 
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TLo main stream is remarkably free from obstructions. The only 
real difficulty which timber meets in its transit from tho hills to the 
plains, aro tho detached rocks, winch are found between the mouth 
of the Kodoynay Choung and Way village, about 2 miles above the 
latter place, and 16 miles from Tsangonay. 

The Kajinbyoo ridge runs in h. 1. (15® W. of N.) quite in 
accordance with the stratification of the rocks. . The bed of tho Choung 
is thus — 



and, similar to numerous beds of smaller streams in Pegu, it frequently 
runs for considerable lengths in a perfectly straight lino, along tho 
foot of the bare strata pf rock. 

Tho Nga Eo Ohoung likem'se rounds a ridge, the high Fga Ee 
K 3 'o, beaiing in its northern extremity tho name of Natsui Toung, 
(and iTinning 15® W. of North,) but near its mouth tho strata in the 
bed of- tho Thoungzay Choung no longer run h. 1 (15* W. of North) 
but li. 11. (15* E. of N.) with an inclination of 75® to tho west. 

There are a few Kyouktagas (gates of rock) between tho mouth 
of this Ohoung and tho Thoungzay river, which becomes more tortuous 
here, but the real obstruction only begins at the mouth of the Kyouk- 
lyouk Ohoung, whore tho course assumes an entirely westerly direc- 
tion, thus breaking through the strata in almost a right angle. 

Tho rocks which obstruct the passage of timber aro ten in num- 
ber: tlioy are marked in tho sketch. None of them is larger than 
200 tons measurement, but most aro smaller. 

In ono place two planks are still squeezed in between the rocks ; 
and the greatest danger exists in logs being driven in bet^veon the rocks 
so that they cannot ho got loose. Yet considerable numbers of large 
logs have annually been brought through, both in the Burmese time 
and under the English rule. But the operation is difficult, and only 
practicable for a few days during tho wlmlo year. 
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Tlip total iranibei’ of first olas^ trees in the Thotmgzay Chonng is 
as Mows : 

Trees above 7‘ in girth girfilefl in 1858, 18,979 

From & to 7' in girth abont, 9,489 


Total, 28,468 trees. 

Abont three-fourths of these stand above the Kyonkloongyi de- 
scribed, and much difficulty ■will be experienced in bringing them down, 
unless the rocks are blasted. 

(Signed) D. BHANIHS, 

Sujpdt. of Forests in Pegu cmd Tenasserim. 

Bangoon, 

The Qth November, 1858. 


Statement of Measurement of rocltg to be removed in the Tlyningzay 
Nyouliloangyi. 


1 

No. 

Length. 

1 

Thickness. 


Cubic contents in cubic feet 
l%d X h. 

1 

d 

2 

1 

38r 

17 


8 , 62 ir 

2 

11 

16 


2,640 

S 

20 

14.7" 

15 

4,875 

4 

15 

10 

12 

1,800 

5 

10 

3 

16 

480 

6 

15 

13 

12 

2,840 

7 

12 

8-5" 

8 

808 

8 

8 

6 


144 

9 

17 

9 


1,071 

10 

12 

7 

8 

• 672 

22,851^ 


(Signed) D. BBAITOIS, 

Supdt. of Forests in Pegu, and Tenassorm, 


Raugoox, 

The 2th November, 1858. 
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Tabular staiemenl shewing the Increase of EstahUslmeni proposed for the 
Office of the Superintendent of Forests in Pegu. 

No. 3191^ Foreign Department. 

Dated 17th September, 18S8. 


• NATURE OF CHARGES. 


Present Scale. 

• Proposed Scale. 

Rangoon Office Establishment. 



Rangoon Office Establishment. 



Head Clerk, . . 

Us. 200 

0 

0 

Iicttcl Clerk, • . Rs. 

200 

0 

0 

Second ditto, .. 

.. ISO 

0 

0 

Second ditto, .. 

ISO 

0 

0 

Third ditto, 

.. 100 

0 

0 

Third ditto. 

100 

0 

0 

Copyist, .. 

.. 40 

0 

0 

Convist. .. .. .. 

40 

0 

0 

1 Burmese Writer,. . 

.. 60 

0 

0 

1 ihirmese Writer,.. 

60 

0 

0 

1 Ditto ditto. 

.. 25 

0 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, .. ,, 

25 

0 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, . . 

.. 15 

0 

0 

r Ditto ditto, .. .. 

15 

0 

0 

1 Siirvc)‘or, .. 

.. 70 

0 

0 

1 Surveyor, , . . . 

70 

0 

0 

1 Peon for ditto, . . 

.. 10 

0 

0 

1 Peon for ditto, . , . . 

10 

0 

0 

I Karen Assistant,.. 

.. 40 

0 

0 

1 Kifrcn Assistant, . . . 

40 

0 

0 

1 Gardener, 

.. IS 

0 

0 

1 Gardener, .. .. 

IS 

0 

0 

1 Assistant ditto, .. 

.. 15 

0 

0 

1 Assistant ditto, .. .. 

15 

0 

0 

1 Duftcry, .. 

.. 14 

0 

0 

1 Duftcry, . . . . 

14 

0 

0 

2 Orderly Peons, . . 

.. 20 

0 

0 

2 Orderly Peons, . , . . 

20 

0 

0 

4 Office Peons, at 8 each, 

.. 32 

0 

0 

4 Office Peons, nt 8 coeh, . . 

32 

0 

0 

Total, 

.. 7U0 

0 

0 

Total, .. 

709 

0 

0 

Rangoon Timber Depdt. 



Rangoon TV’mSer Deptit. 



1 Assistant, , • 

.. 100 

0 

0 

\ Assistant, * a • • 

ino 

0 

0 

1 Overseer, .. 

.. 20 

0 

0 

1 Overseer, . . 

20 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, .. .. 

.. 20 

0 

0 

X Ditto, •• •• 

20 

0 

0 

1 Ditto* • • • • 

.. 20 

0 

0 

1 Ditto* • • ■ • • • 

20 

0 

0 

2 Tindals, at 15 each, 

.. 30 

0 

0 

2 Tindtils, nt 15 cncli, . . 

30 

0 

0 

6' Lascars, nt 12 each, 

.. 60 

0 

0 

5 Lascars, nt 12 cncli, . . 

60 

0 

0 

16 Peons, nt 10 each. 

.. 160 

0 

0 

16 Peons, nt ID each, 

160 

0 

0 

2 Do. at Kemendine, nt 10 eo., 20 

0 

0 

2 Do. nt Kemendine, nt 10 cn.. 

20 

0 

(1 

2 Do. nt Puzunduung, do. 

.. 20 

0 

0 

2 Do. at Puznndoimg, do., . . 

20 

0 

0 

Total, 

.. 450 

0 

0 

Total, .. 

460 

0 

0 

• 

Prome Establishment. 



Frme EstahUshmenL 



1 Assistant, 

.. 300 

0 

0 

1 Assistant, .. .. 

300 

0 

0 

1 Clerk, .. .. . 

.. 80 

0 

0 

1 Clerk, a « • « • • 

80 

0 

0 

1 Burmese Writer,. . 

.. 30 

0 

0 

1 Burmese Writer,,. .. 

30 

0 

0 

1 Orderly. Peon, .. 

.. 8 

0 

0 

1 'Orderly Peon, .. 

8 

0 

0 

2 Office Peons, . . 

.. 16 

0 

0 

2 Office Peons, 

Iti 

0 

0 

Timber Depfit. 



Timber DepBt. 




1 Overseer, .. 

.. 30 

0 

0 

\ Overseer, ‘ .. •• 

dO 

0 

0 

6 Peons, nt 8, 

.. 48 

0 

0 

6 Peons, nt 8, .. •• 

48 

0 

0 

1 River Peon, . . 

.. 10 

0 

0 

1 River Peon, .. 

10 

0 

0 

' Total, 

.. 622 

0 

0 

Total, . . 

522 

0 

0 



MM 


1 





' 18 
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I'ahuhr statement she^oing the Increase of Hsiallisltmcni proposed for the 
Office of Ike Superintendent of Forests in Pegu — (’Continued.) 


NATURE OF CIIAUGES. 


PitcsENT Scale. 

1 PnoroscD Scale. 

Forest Bslahlislment, Eastern Section. 

I Ttavelliug Goung, Us. SO 0 0 

9 Goungirnys, at 10 eacli, . . 90 0 0 

Forest Establishment, Eastern Section. 

1 Travelling Goung, Rs. 30 0 0 

9 Gonngways, at 10 each, . . 90 0 0 

Total, .. 120 0 0 

Total, ,.120 0 0 

Forest Establishment, Western Section. 

1 Travelling Goung, . . .30 0 0 

4 Goungwnys, at 10 each, . . 40 0 0 

Forest Establishment, Western Section. 

1 Travelling Goung, .. 30 0 0 

4 Goungways, at 10 each, . . 40 0 0 

Total, .. 70 0 0 

Total, .. 70 0 0 

Tharramddie, Southern Forest. . 

1 Assistant, .• .. 160 0 0 

1 I’eon, 8 0 0 

2 Timber Pcona, at 8 each, . . 16 0 o 

Utarrawaddie, Southern Forest. 

1 Assistant, ,. 160 0 0 

1 Peon, .. ,, ,. 8 0 0 

2 Timber Peons, at 8, ,. 16 0 0 

Total, .. 184 0 0 

Total, .. 184 0 0 

Forests. 

1 Gonng,.. .. •« 30 0 0 

1 Goung,.. .. ,, 25 0 0 

8 Gonngways, at 10, , , 80 0 0 

Forests. 

1 Gonng, .. .. 30 0 0 

1 Goung, . , . . 25 0 0 

8 Goungways, at 10, , , 80 0 0 

Total, ., 135 0 0 

Total, .. 135 0 0 

mine Forests. 

1 Gonng, . . . . 25 0 0 

4 Gonngways, at 10, .. 40 0 0 

mine Forests. 

1 Gonng, .. ., 25 0 0 

4 Goungways, at 10, .. 40 0 0 

Total, . . 65 0 0 

Total, 65 0 b 

Founggyee Forests, 

G Gonngways, at 10 each, . . 60 0 0 

Founggyee Forests. 

6 Gonngways, at 10 each, .. 60 0 0 

Hensada and Bassein. 

1 Assistant, .. .. 80 0 0 

1 Peon, .. •• .. 8 0 0 

2 Peons, at 8 each... .. 16 0 0 

Forests. 

1 Goung, .. «. 25 0 0 

4 Gonngways, at 10 each, . . 40 0 0 

Hemada and Bassein. 

1 Assistant, ,. .. iO 0 0 

1 Peon, .. .. ..SO 0 

2 Pcona, at 8 each,.. .. 16 0 0 

Forests. 

1 Goung, .. 25 0 0 

4 Goungways, at 10 each, .. 40 0 0 

Total, .. 169 0 0 

Total, .. 169 0 0 

Fiver Stations. 

1 Gonngwny, at Henzada, .. 15 0 0 

1 Ditto at Mjanoung, .. 10 0 0 

River Stations. 

1 Goungwny at Henzada, .. 15 0 0 

1 Ditto at Blyanonug, , . 10 0 0 

.Total, '.. 25 0 0 

Total, .. 25 0 0 
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Tabular statement shewing the Increase of Establishment proposed for the 
Office of the Suponntendent of Forests in Pegxi — (GmduJed.J 


NATURE OF CHAttGES. 


Present Scale. 



Proposed Scale. 



' Toungoo Establishment. 



Toungoo Establish ment. 



J A^sistnnt, .. Ks. 350 

0 

0 

1 Asslstnnt, ,. Rs. 350 

0 

0 

1 Clerk, .. .. .. 100 

0 

0 

1 Clerk, .. 100 

0 

0 

1 Rnrmcsc Writer,. . .. 40 

0 

0 

1 Burmese Writer, .. ,, 40 

0 

0 

1 Orderly Peon, .. ..10 

0 

0 

1 Orderly Peon, .. .. 10 

0 

0 

2 Office Peons, nt 10 cacli, .. 20 

0 

0 

2 Office Peons, nt 10 each, . , 20 

0 

0 

Total, ... 620 

0 

0 

Total, . . 620 

0 

0 

Timber ’Department. 



Timber Department. 



1 Overseer, .. ,.40 

0 

0 

1 Overseer, .. ..40 

0 

0 

S Peons, at 10 each, .. 60 

0 

0 

3 Peons, nt 10 each, ‘ ..30 

0 

0 

1 Overseer, .. ..CO 

0 

0 

1 Overseer, ., ..GO 

0 

(1 

4 Peons, nt lO each, .. 40 

0 

0 

4 Peons, nt 10 cneh, . . 40 

0 

0. 

Total, . . 170 

0 

0 

Total, .. 170 

0 

0 

Forest Southern Section. 



Forest SoHlAem Section, 



1 Goitni;, .. ..40 

0 

0 

I Goung,.. .. ..40 

n 

0 

8 Goiingivays, nt 10 each, .. 80 

0 

0 

8 Goungwnys, nt 10 each, 80 

0 

0 

northern Section. 



Northern Section, 



1 Qounp, .. ..40 

0 

0 

1 Gonng,.. .. ..40 

0 

0 

6 Goungnnys, nt 10 each, .. 60 

0 

Oj 

1 

6 Goungways, at 10 each, .. 60 

0 

0 

, Total, .. 210 

0 

0 

Total, 210 

0 

0 

JRiecr Station, 



River Station. 



1 Gnung, ... . . 26 

0 

0 

I Goung,.. .. ..25 

0 

0 

1 Peon, ... . . 10 

0 

0 

1 •• §• 10 

0 

n 

1 Goung, .. ..30 

0 

0 

1 Goung,.. .. ..30 

0 

0 

4 Peons, nt 10 each, .. 40 

0 

0 

1 4 Peons, nt 10 enrh, 40 

0 

0 

J Ditto nt Shwc Gycen, .. 10 

0 

0 

1 Ditto nt Sliwe Gyeen, .. 10 

0 

0 

1 Ditto nt Tuuiigoo, .. 10 

0 

0 

1 Ditto at Toungoo, .. 10 

0 

0 

Total, .. 125 

0 

0 

Total, 126 

0 

0 

Elephant Establishment. 



Elephant Establishment, 


' 

Attendants for 6 Elephants, . . I'JO 

0 

0 

Attendants fur 6 Elephants, . . 120 

0 

0 

Grand Total,. . 3,744 

0 

0 

Total, . . 3,744 

0 

0 ' 




Barmese Sappers. 






20 Men, nt 12 each,*' .. 240 

0 

0 




1 Supervisor, .. ..25 

0 

() 




Grand Total,.. 4,009 

0 

0 


* For one jenr espcrinienlnlly. 

• Kccommciiilcd on the grounds stated liclow, Tlic ncccssUy for tlio entcrtftlnmcsnt of tho Sstolilisluncnt 
Sr ftppaTcnt, sanction is therefore Tcspcclftilty Rolldtcd thereto. ^ 

Tlicwc mou are required for tlie blaiiting of rocks which ohstniot lliopns«jagCR for Jloatjngtiinwr. The Miyor 
General commanding the Divitlon having uccn applied fhr a parly of snppcrB, rrfiMcs to comply* cm tho grotnuiK 
tlmtthpllcgulaUonaorthc Madras Army strictly proldhlteinall parties of sappers being detached fropi tlwir 
companies. ^ * 

, IT. NELSON DAVIES, Captain. 

ISalraAsst. to the Commr, of Pegu anU Agent to the Govr.-Gctil. 
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No. 227. 

TO COLONEL A. P. PBATEE, COMMISSIONER OP PEGU 
' AND AGENT TO THE GOVR. GENERAL. 

SiBj 

I Lave the honor to report, that I have found it advisable 
as an experimental measure, to intro- 
duce already in a portion of the Pegu 
Forests, the change in the ■working 
of. the same, alluded to, as likely to 
become necessary, in paras. 118, 119, 
120, of my first Report, dated 16th 
December, 1856, on the Pegu Forests. 

In the system hitherto adopted, the 
following operations connected ■with 
the working of the forests devolve upon 
the Forest Department, independently 
of the operations for the protection 
and improvement of the Forests. 

1. The selection of the trees for killing, and girdling of the same. 
II. The felling of the trees, bringing down the timber for 

The trees to bo girfied by officers sale to Rangoon or other stations, and 
of tlie Department only. the disposing of it by sale. 

2. The operation of selecting the trees to be killed, and the 
girdling of the same, must remain in the hands of the ofiBcers of ■the 
Forest Department, as long as the forests are managed ■with a view 
to their maintenance, and,pot to their destruction. It is impossible 
to prevent wanton and speedy destruction of the Teak in the Forests, 
if this operation is left to other parties.* 


Memo, of tmtuxurea, 

(A.) Dstrnct from Kfeport to Commr. 
I. and M. Provinces (paras. 25 to 30.) 

(B.) Ctr. Letter, Ko. 228 to .Assis- 
tants Forest Department, (paras. 5 and 
6) referred to. 

(C.) Forest Deport (paras. 118 to 
120 .) 

(D.) Extract from letter to Assist. 
Commissioner Gonathoingyoxmg (paras. 
1 to 3.) 

(E.) Statement slierving former 
occupation and natioiuUty of Forest 
contractors. 

(F.) Statement shewing the trans- 
actions with several of the more suc- 
cessful Forest Contractors. 

(G.) Notice, dated 3rd Nov. 1859. 

(H.) Form of permit and Schedule 
of Fees. 
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Schedule of fees fixed for 18(50 is attached. See Ifotice^ dated 3rd 
November, 1859. 

d. Tliat iho duration of theso permits, is limited to one year 
only, and tlint the holder loses all right to any timber, which he may 
have brought away from the forests, but which may not have been 
paid for and marked at the place and within the time stipulated. 

c. That the permit is rovokablo, at the will of the Suporin- 
tondont or liis Assistants, if it should bo found that its provisions have 
not boon carried out, or that any Forest rule has been violated. Tliis, 
and the prorision d, nill, it is hoped, make it tho interest of the 
Permit holder, to abide by tho provisions of tho Permit, and to pre- 
vent tho riolation of tho Forest Enlcs by his people. For, however 
actively he may work, a portion of his timber mil always remain 
behind in tho forest, or on tho way to tho station where it is to bo 
paid for, and ho loses tho amount expended on acconnt of -this timbor 
if ho fails to bchavo so as to render the renewal of his permit desir- 
able. Tho importance of obtaining this ronowal from j’car to year, 
will, it is hoped, induce tho Foresters to enlist on tho side of Forest 
conservancy, instead of co-operating in thoir destmetion. 

5. In settling tho rates to bo paid 
llntM to be paid per log i .i ^ • • . 

per log, tho following points were 


kept in view. 

First. Tho prices paid for tho seasoned timber sold in the 
P. sued. V. sued, soutliorn forests by ray predecessor 
to Messrs. E. Fowlo and Co. varied 
from 4-8 to 8 per full-sized, and from 


'Thonngzei, 8 

Onblinn, ............ G-S 

Mnitnlfe, 4-8 

^Ugeyce, 8 

Pounglin, d-S 

Pegu, G . 


2-8 

2-8 

2 

2-8 

2 

2-8 


2 to 2-8 per undersized log. Calcu- 


lated on tho number of logs of each 
class, brought doivn from tho dilForent forests, tho average amount 
realized is found to hnvo been I&. C-10 per full-sized, and 2-6 per 
under-sized log. But the great rise in the prico of tho timber since 
1856, warrants tho adoption of higher rates now, moreover, those 
forests which have now girdled trees, contain better timber, wliicli, 
as a rule, is nearer to tho watomay. 

Second, Tho rates fixed for the permits issued for tho working 
of the forests on tho Moulmain side, amount to 

Ks. 5 per full sized \ in those forests that would, with re* 
,, 2-8, ,, under-sized ) gnrd to-thcir distance from Moulmain, 
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and the facilities for working tlicm^ coii’ospond with the Pegu Forests. 
All this timber has to pay over and above the purchase money, a rate 
of Es. 2-12 per full-sized log, as timber revenue at Kadoe, the rate 
per under-sized, which varies according to the cubical contents, amount- 
ing to about 1-8 on an average. This brings the Moulmain rates up to 
Es. 7-12 per full-sized log. 

„ 4 per under-sized log. , 

Third. The average amount hitherto realized by sale of the 
Government timber at Eangoon and other stations, has been Es. 12-7 j 
deducting the timber expenses,' which are saved in the permit system, 
there will remain Es. 6-13. If wo assume, that the proportion of 
timber from .the forests granted to permit holders will be 

Under-sized (old seasoned and the upper part of largo trees) 

1 log, fetching Es. 4 purchase money 
Full-sized, 2 logs, fetching Es. 16 pui*chaso money 

Total 3 logs fetching 20 Es., 

the average rates likely to bo realized are 6 Es., 10 annas, 8 pie per 
log, which is below the amount realized hitherto by the contract 
system. But the proportion of undersized to full-sized logs, may 
not he 1 : 2 but 1 : 3 which would give an average of 7 Es. per log. 

The rates therefore, appear fully justified, and, in accordance witli 
the principle laid down in' para. 120 of my first forest report, they 
are rather low, but as they can be raised next year, it appeared prefer- 
able to fix them low, as it might otherwise be objected, that the new 
system has not had a fair trial. 

6. A third class of timber crooks and small pieces has been 

added, and these have been rated at 8 

Small pieces wliy added. i . i . .. 

- annas only, in order to encourage the 

bringing down of timber that would otherwise perish from the jungle 

fires, 'and which may ho turned to advantage for Eailway sleepers or 

other purposes. The rate fixed for similar pieces in the Moulmain 

forests is 4 annas, but as the Kadoe duty may he considered as 

amounting to 4 annas more, 8 annas appear justified for Pegu. 

7. Now, as regards the ultimate profits of this system, as com- 
Probcblo profits of the system of pared with that of forest contracts, 

permits. .those wiU depend entirely on the 

greater or less number of logs' brought doivn. For although the item 
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AUscoUnncaut expenditure. 


of timber expenses will be saved for the timber brought down by the 
permit holders, the miscellnncoas expenditure, consisting of pay of 
establishment and general contingencies, is not likely to be immedi- 
ately decreased by the introduction of tho permit sptem. Should 
this hereafter bo introduced for the whole of tho country, tho grounds 
and buildings of the Eangoon Timber Depot may be disposed of by sale, 
and the establishment maintained there dispensed with, which will 
effect a saving of Es. 5,400 per annum. But the greater part of tho 
establishment now employed for the management of Government 
timber, ’ivill be required for cheeking defraudations of revenue under 
the permit system. 

Tho total of miscellaneous expenditure, amounts for the three 

years, from 1856-57 to 1858-59, to 
Bs. 2,40,546-0-9, which gives, calcu- 
lated upon tho number of logs sold within that time (45,119) an average 
quota of Bs. 4-5 per log. This quota will become less, and tho net 
revenue will increase, if tho permit holders succeed in bringing down 
a larger number of logs than lu»s hitherto been the case. 

The revenue realized per log from the permit holders, is not likely 
to be larger than the profit of the working operations in the contract 
system, that is, the amount realized by sale, minus the timber expenses. 

8. The advantages of tliis now arrangement over tho present 
Goncral ndraningej of the sjstem of apparently great, but their 

importance must not be overrated. 

First. Tho new arrangement obliges tho foresters to obtain 
funds wherewith to work the forests from private parties, and this 
places them in a position of dependence on them. It thus gives 
private parties a hand in the working of the forests ; they can make 
their arrangements about the size of the logs and the amount of the 
timber required. 

By thus giving them a share in the working out of the timber 
resources of the country, it may be expected that the popular idea 
which views the Forest Department ns an obstacle to the develope- 
ment of the resources of the country may, in some measure, be 
But it will soon be discovered, that the advantage thus gained is only 
a small portion of what is actually wanted. It is not to have a share 
in the bringing down of the timber seasoned by the Forest Depart- 
ment, but it is the liberty to girdle such trees as are most convenient 
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to bring away, wliicli is wanted by pai’tics formerly engaged in tbo 
timber trade of Pegn j and it is this which eannot be granted without 
altogether dostrojdng the jjossibility of conserving the Teak in the 
Forests. 

tSecovd. The doing away \vith tbo iioccssity of making advances 
to forest contractors, and of paying for tlio timber brought down by 
them long before any revenue on the same can bo roaliKed, is certainly 
a great advantage, and the decreased inoncy-responsibilty resulting 
therefrom "will bo felt a great boon by the officers of tho Department. 

But, on the other hand, it cannot bo denied that tho regularity 
of all money transactions wtli forest contractors which has been 
aimed at by the officers of the Forest Department, and tho certainty 
■with which the contractor can calculate his profits before hand, might 
bo expected to facilitate tho development of a class of steady and 
infiuential men of business attached to the Deportment, b}' strong 
ties of self-interest, on whom, under nil circumstances, reliance could 
be placed. 

The statements attached, shew what has boon accomplished in 

this line. Tho original plan was, that 
witii siieb feroH oonfraotoM ns hnvo tho forost contractors would gradu- 
Ihrforosts ally become, so to say, a land of aris- 

tocracy in tbo interior of the countiy, 
and a counterpart of tlio foresters on the hloulmain side, many of 
whom, being in tbo hands of money dealers, and other parties of objec- 
tionablo habits of business, are induced to conduct their concerns in a 
mode more approaching to gambling than to regular business. 

But it probably is this very tendency towards gambling, which 
mil render tho new system more acceptable to Burmese and Karen 
Foresters. The trade in bamboos from tbo upper part of tho Pegu 
river, by wbicli Rangoon derives tbo greater portion of its supplies, 
is entirely based on the gambling proponsities of the Burmese traders. 
Tlie foresters sell the bamboos at certain rates, and the trader who 
brings doAvn the rafts to Rangoon; rovoly knows, beforehand, whotbor 
profit or loss will bo tho result of his ti’ansnctions. 

The system of forest contracts offei’S coinpai-atively little scope 
for lawsuits about timber, ' and it mil have to be seen, whether the 
permit system, has the same advantage. 


19 
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9. The reason why tliis changOj so long contemplated, has 'now 
Ucasons for introducing tbe change 3^®6n introduced, is, because it appear- 

ed doubtful whether, under the system 
of forest contracts alone, it would be possible to procure a number 

. a'otalcattaatcl,28,oi7Ioga,of.l.ioh elephants proportionate to the veiy 
87,377 seasoned in ish7, and a portion large quantity of timber ready to 
of which may be felled in 18G0. 3 

come down. 

Three reasons have of late increased the difficulty of procuring 
elephants for forest work and of concluding forest contracts in Pegu. 

First. The export of several hundred elephants from Pangoon 
to India. Nearly the whole of these were taken &om those recently 
introduced into the Pegu Porests, where in 1826, with the exception 
of a few in Tonngoo, not a single elephant was to he found in the 
hands of private parties. 

Secondly. The high price of timber at and the unex- 

pectedly small supply this season, 45,000 instead of 70,000 logs; so 
that all Moulmein elephants are employed in the foreign territory. 

Thirdly. The circumstance that during the last two years, the 
addition of the Tenasserim and Martaban Porests has rendered it 
impossible for the Superintendent to maintoin that personal inter- 
course with the forest contractors throughout Pegu, wliich, in the 
first two years of the working of the forests on Government account 
had apparently proved successfnl. The system of Forest contracts, ' 
if it shall succeed, must be managed by officers who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the interior of the fotests and the difficulties of 
working the same, and who can consequently fully enter into the 
Mrishes and interests of the foresters. The system of permits, de- 
volving as it does upon other parties the care of bringing down the 
timber, does not require, in the same manner, the personal intercom'se 
between Assistants and forest contractors. 

10. Under these circumstances it appeared right to seize the 

I'orests whore the pennit eystem is opportunity to try a new system in a 
at present to bo introduced. portion of the forests. The forests 

of the Sitang valley, have been selected, because they are sufficiently 
secluded from the remainder of the Pegu forests, to give no cause 
for confusion between private and Government timber, and the Prome 
forests have been added, because it might be urged, that there is not 
sufficient scope in the Sitang forests, there being only a small quantity 
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of old seasoned timber loft in tlio same. At tlio same time, the open- 
ing of tho Promo Forests in tliis manner, Avill afford an opportunity 
to obtain .supplies for ojqiort from Bassoin and consumption at that 
place, where of Into, the demand for timber has risen considerably. 
Besides the forests hero mentioned, tho forests west of the Bassoin 
Choimg were opened to permit holders ns an experiment in Jnly last, 
on which subject I attach copy of a letter to tbo Assistant Commis- 
sioner, 6 nathoing 3 ’Oung. However, only ono permit has boon taken 
out, and no timber has been brought down on account of the same. 

11. The slatcmoiit on the margin shows tlio number of logs 

Amount of limber opened to tlio opened to permit liolders, and 

permit system. number rcsorvcd for forest con- 


tractors. TIio amount which may bo expected from tho latter, is largo 


Permiln teitl 5c tjranied in the 
IT. Dirision, Promo Forest iNo. of sensoued logs, 4.5,450 

111. „ lycsfcrii „ (partinlly) ,, 2, ‘100 

n Siloiig Forest, ircst-sido ,, 6,800 

„ „ „ enst-sido „ 6,600 


enough to render tho 
continuation of the 
Rangoon Timber De- 
p 6 t necessary ; indeed, 


Totnl No. of spnsoned logs. G0,4S9 
Forett eoiitrac/s will be made /or the 
I. Division Tlinrairnddic Forest Ko. of seiisdi logs. Cl, CIS 
11 West (pnrtinliy) „ 1,200 

Iv. „ Southern forest, „ 6,770 


Totnl of seasoned logs, C8,588 


it is not likely that at 
presonD any consider- 
able diminution will 
take place in the 
amount of timber to be 


sold at Rangoon by the Forest Department, nlthongh it will only be 
the produce of two and n half divisions instead of six. 

It will also bo observed, that tho mnungement of the permits 
will be entirely in the hands of tho Assistants at Promo and Toungoo, 
and that the Deputy at Rangoon will have tho management of forest 
contractors and the sale of timber. An experience of a few years, 
ivill, it is hoped, sbOw whether tlio one or tho other system is prefer- 
able, and, as the right of tho permit holders to tho timber dragged by 
them is strictly coniined to one year, the duration of their permit, 
it will bo oasy, without violation of any private interest hereafter, to 
return to tho system of forost contracts, if such should appear de- 
sirable. 


12. The adoption of tho measure lioro discussed relieves tho 
Forest Department, for tho time being, from the responsibility of 
providing means for tho working of the greater portion of tho forests, 
and thi’ows it upon those who ore likely to have tho greatest interest 
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in procuring timber. But should private parties fail^ or not come 
forurard in sufficient numbers, the forest contract system will have 
to be resumed, which, provided it is possible to secure the services 
of zealous assistants in charge of the different divisions of the forests, 
cannot bat be successful in the end, although it may progress but 
slowly. 

In conclusion, I would beg to observe, that the introduction of 

Tlie system of permits authorized by 1*1^® system of workmg the forests is 
the forest rules. foPy provided for in para. 3 of Sche- 

dule I. Forest rules, dated 1st October, 1859, authorizing the Superin- 
tendent to dispose of the seasoned Teak timber standing or lying 
in a certain forest tract, or of a portion of the said timber by sale 
to private parties. , 

The introduction of this change into the Sitang, Prome and 
Bassein forests is therefore fully within my powers, yet I should not 
have adopted a measure of such vital importance on my own responsi- 
bUify, had I not repeatedly announced that the necessily for the same 

See also Letter No. 717, dated 10th would soon be felt, and had I not at 
Ootober, 1857. different times personally discussed 

the plan with you. 

In matters like these, much depends on circumstances which it 
is impossible to foresee, and when you left for Ava I was not yet 
prepared to say whether it would be necessary to make the change 
in 1860, or whether it might be deferred till 1861. 

13. Under these circumstances, I beg now to solicit your sanc- 

_ . . tion to the introduction of this svstem 

ConciUBion. » •. . 

' 01 permits as an expemnental measure, 

into a part of the Pegu Forests, and under the conditions detailed in 
this letter. 

. I have, &c. 

(Signed) D. BRAIJDIS, 

Siipdt, of Forests in Pegu, Tenasserim and Martahm Provinces. 

Bakgoou, 

The Qth Ffovcmher, 1859. 
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AIs^NEXUEE A. 

PABAS. 25 TO 30 OP THE EEPOBT ON THE WOBKING OP 
THE GOYEBNMENO’ POBBSO’S IN THE TENASSEBIM 
AND ]iIABTABiN PBOVINCES, DATED 27tii AUGUST, 
1859. 


25. The pkn now proposed to be pursued hero is, to a certain 
degree, an imitation of the plan prevailing in the Zimmay Porosts on 
tho east side of the Salween river. Those forests are under the 
Governor of Zimmay j the inhabitants are Karens, but tho Thetgoungs 
or foresters are mostly Burmans or Talnings from Maulmain and other 
parts of tho Tenassorim Provinces. Tho Karens aro at present only 
employed bj' them as timber cutters and coolies. 

Bach forester hero is the holder of a limited district, sometimes 
only one or two miles long (along the Salween) and extending 6 or 10 
miles inland. 

He obtains permission to work this forest by appearing with 
presents before tho Zimmay Governor. 

If these presents are largo and presented at a suitable time, the 
grant of a rich forest, generally for one year only, is awarded. Tho 
foresters arc at liberty to girdle, fell and drag such logs as they like. 
The dragging of the timber to tho banks of tho Salween river occupies 
, the whole of tho rains and tho first part of the dry season ; so that in 
the month of March, most of tho timber is collected on tho banks of 
that river. 

26. At that time parties from Maulmain, who also call themselves 
Thetgoungs or foresters, como up j they may be considered as the 
agents of Maulmain firms engaged in tho timber trade, but in most 
instances their connection >vith those firms consists only in tho circum- 

' stance of their having received advances for tho pui’chaso of timber. 
Prequently tliis is their -second visit. Tho first is made during tho 
rains : they then make advances to tho foresters and stipulate the price 
at which the timber shall bo sold to them. 

In March, they pay tho purchase money in full, and mark tho logs 
with their stamps. As a rule • no log is marked before it is actually 
made over to tho purchaser on payment of tho full amount. 
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27. About this time, aud before the logs are launched into the 
Salween, the Siamese timber revenue collector makes his circuit along 
the bank of the river, going from one station where timber is collected 
to anotlier and levying duty on the logs. In that part of the country , 
the duty amounts to Es. 4-8 per log. It is levied from the forester, 
and in some instances the value of the present is considered as in part 
payment, and a corresponding deduction is made. If the whole of the 
transaction has been satisfactory, the forester is generally permitted to 
continue to work in the same forest from year to year until its resources 
are exhausted. The outturn of one of the smaller forest districts, where 
one forester with two or three elephants is at work, generally amounts 
from 400 to 500 logs per annum. 

Some natives of India have made a speculation of this mode of 
working the forests, and have by dint of extraordinary presents 
obtained the grant of very extensive forest districts, which they again 
sublet to others. But it is said that the Siamese authorities have 
found this mode less profitable in the end, and now prefer dealing with 
the foresters direct, as they thus secure a larger outturn of timber and 
accordingly realize a higher timber revenue. 

28. The mode now ddscribed is the practice that, with some 
modifications, generally prevails in the whole of the forests beyond the 
British frontiei', with the exception of those situated in the territory of 
the king of Burmaht In many cases, for instance, in the Karenee 
country and in many forests on the Shan side of the Thoungzeen, tho 
foresters are not foreigners but natives of the country, Karens, 
Siamese or Karenees. Again, in other instances, the foresters are 
wealthy enough to do away with the services of the timber purchasers 
from Maulmain, and they float down their timber themselves and dispose 
of it by sale at Maulmain, but the timber revenue is invariably levied 
in the manner described above, that is, after the logs have been 
dragged to the river’s bank previous to their being launched. 

The rates levied as timber duty are stated to vary as follows. 

Teounozeen Koeests. 


2, Zimmay territory (below Kamoklo), 3 8 0 

1, Tahine territory (above Kamokle,) 2 8 0 

SaIWEEN jPOBESTS. 

3, Zimmay territory, 4 8 0 

4, Karcncc country,.... 4 0 0 
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29. In oui’ forests, tliis system can only Ije aclopted witli several 
important modifications. Wo have not only tho object in view to 
secure the liigliest possible amount of rcvenuo for the moment, but it 
is at the same time our duty to protect the forests from injury, and 
thus to husband their resources, that they may not bo exliausted by 
over working, but romain in the same condition, so as annually to yield 
the same or an increasing supply of timber. ^ 

In the forests enumerated above, the foresters have full liberty 
to girdle and to fell whatever tree they choose; they need not take care 
.to prevent the destruction of young Teak trees by their elephants. 

80. Wo cannot accord to them tho same liberty. 

We must restrict them to tho removal of the old seasoned timber 
left behind by former workers of tho forest. We cannot allow them 
to girdle a single tree j and we must impose the penalty of ejectment, 
upon their injuring young Teak in the forest. 

Wo are obliged strictly to limit tho duration of their permits to ono 
year only. On these conditions, wo cannot expect foresters to como 
forward, unless wo offer them advantages of another natiu'o. 

Tlie principal advantage is, the gi’eater security under British rule ; 
and this is a point wdiich they have learnt thorouglily to appreciate. 

Another advantage is, tho greater ijroximity to Moulmain of our 
forests. But this is not sufficient to counterbalanco tho disadvantages 
of our system, and wo must not expect to realize the same amount of 
revenue as -wo might by giving up tlio forests to their tender mercies. 

(True Extract,) 

(Signed) D. BBAEDIS, 

SwpdL of Forests in Fegu,Tcnasscrim and Martahan Provinces, 


ANNEXUEE B. 

No. 228. 

TO THE DEPUTY SUPEEINTENDENT, EANGOON. 

Sib, t • 

>. <- 

With reference to tho granting' of forest contracts, or forest 
permits, I beg to make tho following remarks. 
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2. Witli regard to tie parties to whom contracts or permits may 
bo given, you wU abide by the practice hitherto observed, viz. to deal 
with such parties only, as go into the forests themselves and personally 
superintend the cutting and dragging and floating of the timber. 
Any deviation from this practice would render it exceedingly difficult 
efieotually to protect the forests against depredations. 

3. For supposing a permit or contract for a forest district were 
given to a mercantile firm, say at Rangoon, who appointed their oto 
foresters to the dificrent parts of the forest, these parties would 
receive their orders from their employers, and if found transgi’essing 
•the forest rules, or not acting up to the terms of the permit, would 
naturally refer the Officers of the Forest Department to the managers 
of the firm, and the result would be unsatisfactory correspondence, or 
if the penalties of the permit were enforced, and parties transgressing 
them or the forest rules were ejected from the forest, their employers, 
at Rangoon, acquainted with what is going on in the forests only 
through the reports of their people, and thus unable to judge of the 
real merits of the case, would certainly have recourse to complaints, the 
settlement of which would be unsatisfactory, because in most cases it 
is exceedingly difficult to prove a transgression of the Forest rules or 
terms of permit anywhere but in the forests, on the spot where the 
transgression has-been committed. 

4. If the Superintendent and his assistants, when travelling 
through the forests find green trees felled or girdled, or feees seasoned 
by their orders felled before the time fixed, or if they find that the 
permit holders transgress each others’ boundaries, it will generally be 
easy to put a stop to such proceedings by warning the forester, that 
if such a thing is found again he will have to quit the forest. But if 
we do not meet our own permit holders or forest contractors, but only 
coolie Goungs or other pai’ties employed by permit holders hving at 
Rangoon, they are not likely to heed our warnings, relying on their 
interests being protected by their employers. 

5. In one case, the foresters rvill receive their permits from the 
Officers of the Forest Department, in the other from other parties. 
Those who are acquaintsd with the character of 'Bnrmans will easily 
imagine that the Officers of the Forest Department have practically 
no power over a forester who does not hold his permit direct from 
them. They would, as the Burman says, “not be om* people,” but the 
people of other parties, to whom thqr owe allegiance. 
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C. 1 am well aware, tliat totli tlio forest rules and toms of 
permit pro^^de the means for cliecking tlio destruction of the forests, 
but tbe timo of tlio Olliccrs of tbo Dcpni’tmcnb is moro necessarily 
required for the improvement and general mnnagomeut of the forests, 
and should as little ns possible be taken up by the prosecution of 
transgressors. Hence it appears preferable llmt the Officers of tbo 
Dcpaitiment should have the means of preventing trespass, and this 
can only bo effected by making tlic foresters directly responsible to 
those Officers. 

!lliis year, circumstances have rendered it necessary that all 
contracts and permits for Iho working of the Pegu Forests in 1 860, 
should he concluded at Pangoon bytho Superintendent (or in liis 
absence, by liis Deputy) ; but hereafter tliey will invariably bo signed 
hy the Officer in charge of the .section, to which the forest belongs, 
nlUiough, prcliminni’y arrangements for cei'tain contracts or permits 
may be made at Eangoon, or the Superintendent’s sanction may have to 
ho obtained previous to concluding tho same. 

7. Tho above remarks arc not intended to imply that no contracts 
or permits for worldng tho forests shall bo given to other thanBurman 
or Karen forc.ster.s. On tho contrary, it is very desirable that 
Enropcans or others of good character and abilities for the work, should 
embark in nndcrtaking.s of tliis kind, provided they are willing to go 
into tho forests them.selvcs, nnd personally suporintend the work. 

Indeed, tho rapid rise of the Moulmcin timber trade from 1826 to 
1810, may principally bo ascribed to tho circumstonco tliat Europeans 
liavo settled for a time in tho Attaran and Thoungyeon Forests and 
superintended tho felling and bringing away of tho timber themselves, 
although at tho same timo, those have been tho parties who had the 
principal hand in tho wanton deslmctaon of tho once splendi^ forests 
of the Attaran valley. 

8. But in order as ranch as possible to avoid forest permits or 
contracts falling into the hands of raoro speculators, who might attempt 
to evade tho rule by stating that it is their intention to settle in the 
forests, it will be necessary that you should submit to me, for final 
orders, such applications for permits from othei’S than regular Thit- 
goungs as you may deem it fit to recommend. Should I be absent 
from Rangoon, nnd not within easy reach of the Officer recommending 
such application, yon, os my Deputy, will pass orders in my stead. 

20 
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9. I beg fnrtlicr to obsorvej that it is not intended this year to 
make any alterations in tlio terms of permit and in the rates to be paid 
for the timber. Shordd experience hereafter lend yon to suggest any 
changes, I request the favour of j'our remarks eai’ly enough to be 
considered with reference to an amended form of permit or Forest 
contract. 

I may at once mention ono addition, which it may bo necessary to 
make, viz. to impose the penalty of ejection from the forest upon 
parties transgressing each others^ boundaries. 

10. Each permit is to bo made out in triplicate, and one copy to 
bo sent to the Superintendent's Office. 

11. Tlie time when the timber is to bo brought to the different 
places, is fixed as follows. 

To Shoay Gyeen or Myetkyo from 1st August to 1st December. 

Prome and Weppo from 15th July to 15th December. 

Tlie time has been fixed thus, to leave the remainder of the year 
1 free for the duties of the assistants in the Forests. ' In Prome the time 
has been fixed longer, because the Nansing timber frequiJntlj'^ comes 
down early, and the Maloung and Boolay timber is not usually brought 
to Prome before November. 

During the time fixed for Shoaygyeen, the Tonngoo assistant will 
establish his office at that place, which will be his temporary residence 
for the time being. 

This arrangement, apparently inconvenient, will on the contrary 
be found advantageous, as it will for a season bring the assistant nearer 
to that part of his district which is most remote from Tonngoo. More- 
over it win afford him an opportunity of marching through his forests 
on his return to Toungoo- 

12. .A list of fees to bo levied for the different forest districts is 
attached hereto. 

It is unnecessary to mention that the Forest Goungs will have to 
mark all timber that leaves their forest with their forest hammer, in 
the same manner as heretofore, and also send in the annual reports on 
such timber. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) D. BEANDIS, 

Sitpdi.iof Forests in Pegu and Tenasserm. 

Baxgoos, 

The Qth November, 1859. 
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ANJ^EXURB 0. 

PARAGRAl^HS 31 8, 119 AND 120, OF THE REPOET .ON THE 
TEAK FORESTS OF PEGU, FOB THE YEAR 1830. 

118. Wo have hitherto diacnssed tlie advantage of the system 
now . in operation only, which, for tho present state of things, is 
undouhtedly the most profitable system that conld bo selected, but it 
is to be hoped, that after a series of years, it will bo practicable with 
regal’d to tho working of the forests to confine tho duties of tho Forest 
Department to tho three first operations, viz. marldng, girdling and 
felling^ and to leave tho removal of the timber to tho purchasers. This 
is the mode pmetiaed in most Bm’opoau Forests. For a continuance, 
this method will be found preferable, because it will free tho Forest 
Department from tho overwhelming amount of entirely heterogeneous 
work, which cannot but curtail the time and attention that ought to be 
pven to the proper duties of forest administration, viz. to tho measures 
which must be taken for tho preservation, extension and consolidation 
of tho forests. 

119. It is, however, quite ns evident, that for the present, such a 
cliango would not bo advisable, since it would, as tho amounts realized 
by tho sale of tho seasoned, timber in tho Southern forests show, reduce 
the revenue from tho forests by more than one-half. Govornmout must 

, therefore, as it were, bo tho pioneers of an improved working system 
and introduce into tho country, as well ns raise in it, a class ol able 
foresters >vitli the means of working tho forests properly. Wien these 
improvements shall, to a certain degree, have been accomplished; 
when tho relative diflicultics and treasures of tho different forest 
distiicts shall have become bettor known; and lastly, when the 
reputation of Rangoon timber shall have been rc-cstablishcd, then may 
W 0 expect that enterprising merchants will come forward, and availing 
themselves of the oxpcriouco collected and tho assistance, prepared 
5y Government, offer such prices for tho seasoned timbei in the 
forests, as vdll secure tho same or even a higher revenue than the 
present system. Thus, tho taking of the forest, work out of the hau s 
of the mercantile commum'ty has been no arbitrary ineasme. They 
have only to offer prices higher than those the Forest Department y 
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its own working can realize, and the removal of the timber previonsly 
seasoned by the Department may, without danger, bo thrown open to 
their enterprize. 

120. It would be useless now to enter into Ml particulars 
concerning the execution of those plans : that must be reserved for a 
distant future ; but, as in the course of time, this subject might easily be 
lost sight of, it may not be useless to state a few of the leading points 
that ^yiIl have to be observed. 

I. To sell to the highest bidder the permission to bring away 
the seasoned timber of a certain forest district; the purchase money 
to be paid before the working of the forest commences. 

II. This permission to be strictly limited to the trees that have 
been seasoned by the Forest Department. 

III. The permission to be available for two years only. 

IV. A uniform rate per log, large or small, to be paid over and 
above the pm-chase money, when the timber is brought down to the 

, place of sale, and this rate to be for all forests the same, irrespectively 
of the district from which the timber is brought do^Yn. 

True Extract, 

(Signed) D.BEANDIS, 

Supdt of Forests in Fegu, Tonassorim and Martalan Froviiiccs. 


ANNEXURE D. . ■ 

EXTRACT PARAS. 1, 2, 3 OF LETTER No. 51, DATED lOrn 
AUGUST, 1859, TO ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, GNA- 
THOINGTOUNG. 

1 . With reference to para. 1, of Major Fytehe’s letter; No. 121, 
dated 29th July, 1859, 1 have the honor to transmit copies and transla- 
tion of a contract entered into with one Maung Tsan Doon of Bassein, 
for the purpose of working the Kyonfc Choungalay Forests dmiug the 
remainder of 1859. 

• 2. I will ask you to do mo the favour to collect the purchase 
teoney of Rs. 5 per log, due on his timber when it reaches Gnathoing- 
young, and to pay the amount into the Bassein treasuiy as remit- 
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tances of tbo Pegu Forest Department/’ tlic receipts being sent to this 
office. 

Ton will observe that tlie forester will become the o^vnor of all 
those logs for wliicli lie Las matle payment on their passing Gnatlioing- 
yonng before the 1st January, 1860, but that ho forfeits all claim to 
logs that may bo left above that 'place, or for which the amount 
stipulated may not have been jjaid. Such logs will bo brought down 
by tbo holder of the permission for 1860, but if the present holder 
gives no cause of complaint, it •will bo advantageous to give him a now 
permit for next year. 

8. You arc awaro that this mode of proceeding is different from 
that pursued in the other forests of Poga, whoro a certain amount is 
paid per log for the bringing down of the same to the place of delivery, 
the timber being afterwards sold on account of Government. 

The present arrangement has been adopted is a temporary 
measure, because from all infonnation hitherto received regarding the 
Basscin forests, their extent would not warrant the establishment of a 
Govemnient timber depot at Basscin. I shall consider it a favour, if 
you will, in the coinmencemont of my operations in the Bassein district, 
grant your assistance in the manner described above. 

(True Extract,) 

(Signed) D. BKANDIS, 

Sujidt. of Forests in Fegiif Tenasscrivi anid Murtahnn Frowneos. 
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ANNEXURE G. 

NOTICE. 


Permission to bring down the seasoned timber from the Prorae 
and Sitang Forests for 1860, will be given as an experimental measure 
on the following terms : — 

Permits will be given to such parties only as go into the forests 
themselves, and personally superintend the working. 

No advances will be made by the Forest Department, and a fee 
win be charged for each Permit issued, varying according to the 
extent and nature of the forests. 

No trees ai-e to be girdled by the holder of the Permit, and no 
timber girdled after 1857 is to be felled or removed. 

AH timber from the Prome Forests must be brought to Prome, 
(except that from tlie Showaylay and Shaboung Forests, which must 
be brought to Weppoh village near Pormday) and fully paid for before 
it can be in any way disposed of by the parties who have brought it 
down. Timber from the Sitang Forests must be brought to Showay- 
ghcen (except that from Bonee and Doonzarit, which must be brought 
to Myitkyo) and be fuUy paid for in like manner. 

The following are the rates which are to be paid. 

For every log in middle girth above 4 feet 

6 inches, • Es, 8 0 0 

ditto dittto below 4 ft. 6 inches Es. 4 0 0 
For crooks and small pipces either in mid- 
dle girth below 8* feet, or in length 
below 12, Es. 0 8 0 each. 

Further particulars can be obtained at the Forest Ofiice. 

The following are the names of the forests,, and the estimated 
number of seasoned trees in each. 

Prome Foebsts, Bast. 


Names of jPorests. 


Estimated No. of 
seasoned trees. 


Shaboung, 6^800 

Shwoylay, South side,' ■ 14,655 

ditto. North side, 2j9Ci8 


Scale of 



250 

500 

100 
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South Ntnving, 


650 

Middle ditto, 


350 

ChonngToukj 


150 

Tsoon C'lioung, 


90 

North Rawing, 

2,311 

100 

Pttdday, 


30 

Choung Gounggyei, 


76 


PitOMK Fouusts, Wkbt. 


Kama, 

800 

60 

Matonng, Soath, 

800 

60 

ditto, North, 

800 

60 


StTANo Fokksts, West. 


Bonce, 

500 

50 

Roow, 

500 

50 

Banloung, 

300 

25 

Phyoo, 

500 

50 

Knhoiing, 

1,000 

100 

Tswali, 

2,000 

160 

Hyollia, 

1,000 

50 

. 

SlTANO FoKESTS, 13A8T, 


Boon Sarit, 

200 

25 

Shwayghcen, 

200 

.25 

Padah, 

300 

216* 

Hoong 

300 

236t 

Youlctlmwa, 

600 

50 

Thoul^agat, 

1,000 

100 

Kannee, 

700 

50 

Koonoung, 

1,100 

50 

Bymbyay and Gwaythay, 1,500 

100 


(Signed) D- BRANDIS, 

Sujpdt. of Forests in Pegu, Tenasscriiu and Martaban Provinces. 
Rangoon, 

The Zrd November, 1859. 

• Tlio fco is largo bceniuo llioro nro 142 logs nlrcntly cut for bringing away^ 
t TUo fco is large bccouso tbero aro Ul logs already cut for bringing av'ay. 

■21 
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$!§SGOiiq<5?»g6coo5yo5ooci5^iio^oo^c^,G[oSot^ii §f^g(?c85! 
5OO93^^)IO3'SGOOOgjGOQ5c|'llG{::«^!GgC^OD^SII0^^COSGCo5o(^ll 
5q]Dsc^ni:^D£^§ii'.j; \ •,;■:'^|•^•; f- c^q|a^bc|^o^iiq£oo6qjos^ii 
cgosG^^^u sbgSos^oCu GaaooScgcScJl^oD^cqjsgsgso^^siigaGOooqfS.' 
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No. 248 J. L. B. 


TO COLONEL A. P. PHAYEE, COMMISSIONER OP PEGU 
AND AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, RANGOON. 


Sin, 


I have the honor to bring to your notice, that my Deputy 
has iaformed nio that one of the principal objections raised against 
Iho system of forest permits is, tho provision that only regular 
Thitgonngs are to rtccivo permits. 

My object in introducing this sy'stem as an experimental measure, 
and in a portion of tho Pegu Forests, was to facilitate tho working 
of tlio forests by introducing the agency of private capital and 
Enropcan entoi’prizo. This, however, I am informed, the provision 
to grant forest permits to Thitgonngs only is likely altogether to 
fnistatc. , 

2. It is urged that unless tho business of tho foresters can bo 
condnoted in tho namo of the merchant who lends his capital to this 
enterprize, there >vill bo no security to the latter, and that few if any 
rill embark in such uncertain spoculntions, which will give them 
entirely into tho hands of natives who are far beyond their reach 


t 


in the forests. 

3> I refrain from discussing tho correctness of this proposition. 
Die greater portion of tho Maulraain timber supplies is derived from 
the foreign territories, and in a manner similar to that proposed in 
dio permit system. Tho foresters obtain their permission to work 
the Shan or Karonee Forests from tho chiefs of these countries direct, 
nnd work the timber on their o>vn name and account. In many 
instances, they, are the imm'cdiato subjects of their chiefs themselves. 


IS or Karonoes.' . 

Bnt the funds wherewth to work imd.. tho final paymqu^ for;tJie. 
er delivered, they receive -from of ^he -;^|at l i ns 

ged intho timber trade of ^daulrnmn/'J^o’^S^^T^' 
nr, once to mhho advances and once t6 recmve -the tim ‘ , 

•ny nimto introduce tins mode qf'tronsactioh into those ° ® 

I Porosis .which have been th^o^vn open to forest peimits. 
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I will not deny, tliat this mode must grow gradually, and cannot bo 
expected to spring up in a day. 

4. The opposition of those, who object to the present system of 
Forest Permits in Pegu, though it may not be correct if examined 
from a general point of view, appears fiilly justified in the commence, 
ment of a new system of operations which, combined with the great 
difiioulty experienced at present in obtaining the means of working^ 
principally elephants, must necessarily appear to ofier obstacles of an 
unusual magnitude. 

5. On the other hand, we must not shut our eyes to the prospect 
of a series of objections, of which the present one is only the first. 

It requires little consideration to foresee that if permits are granted 
to others than Thitgoungs, the next step will be to stigmatize the 
limitation of the permits to one year as a measure of unjust severity. 
The power of immediately ejecting trespassing parties will next, 
practically at least, be abolished, and it will require a firmness which 
it may not always be possible to exercise against the representatives 
of " private enterprise,'^ not at last to give up the main protection 
of our forests, the right of selecting and girdling the trees that may 
be felled and removed. 

6. Giving the permits into the -hands of parties who do not 
themselves go into the forests, but who are in a position to exercise 
a paramount influence on the general management of matters, is a step, 
tiie importance of which can scarcely be overrated. 

There were excellent provisions for protecting the Attaran Forests 
in the rules established, when the permits for working them were first 
given : not one of them was respected by the permit holders, and, with 
the exception of native foresters, in'no case cap. the-penalties for breach 
of the same be enforced. ■' " . 

And indeed in a question like this, the positioii of the local 
authorities is so difiBcult that it is scarcely right to expect a different 
r^ult on^.the one hand, the certainty of impeding the progress of 
tl^ . Settlement by restrictive^ measures and the impatience for imme- 
diate 'i'asmtsi-^h^ the. qtherj'^^ dim prospect of a more slow but 
•sfea^idOTelop^eni, vvluclf cannot be expected to. afford satisfaction 
'itf-lhis countiyj, whm '&B interest of every European connected with 
it is likely td cease with his own limited career in public or private, ' 
concerns. 
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8. Snell are tlie prospects of wlmt might he called the liberal 
course in the management of the Pegu Forests, and it is veiy much 
to bo regretted, that the failure of the contract system in districts 
not under the immediate control of Eangoon, should have placed 
before us an alternative of so dangerous a nature. 

Tct it is right to consider, whether under the circumstances 
given, it is not preferable to incur the risk of opening, as a temporary 
measure, the Forests permits to others than Thitgoungs, than to appear 
to obstruct the development of the resources of this country by 
rendering it difficult for private enterprizo to embark in the working 
of the forests. 

The introduction of permits has been designated as an experi- 
mental measure of a temporaiy nature, only we reserve to ourselves 
the right of returning to the contract system if the other should not 
appear sufficiently successful, but this, intention places upon ns the 
obligation of granting, as far as possible, full scope to the holders of 
forest permits. 

10. Haiang thus set boforo you, hero and in my former letters 

No.a27of9tliNoTombcr, 1850. on the subject, the state of the case, 

No. 223 (Circulor). I bog' to solicit your instruction, whe- 

ther I may consider myself authorized, ns an experimental measure, 
and for the terra of ono year only, to grant forest permits to others 
than Thetgoungs who themselves go into the forests and conduct 
the working of the timber. * / • 

I would at the same time solicit the favour of yoim communicate 
ing your instinictions on this subject to my Deputy during my ahsenco 
from Eangoon, with whom I have arranged regarding the measures 

ho will have to take. •. 

• ’ I have, &c., &o. ■ 

(Si^ed) D. BRANDIS, 

Siipdf. of Forests Pegu, Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces. 

Aicyab, ‘ 

TheAtli December, 1859. 



